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NEW  ORLEANS  STRIKE. 

A  CLEAR  STATEMENT  OF  THE 
LOCAL  CONDITIONS  THAT 
BROUGHT  IT  ABOUT, 


Not  a  Queation  of  Wage* — Publisher* 
Had  Requested  Relief  from  Abuses 
of  a  New  System — No  Attempt* 
Made  to  Fill  Position  of  Union  Men 
Until  Expiration  of  Time  Limit — 
Office*  Run  as  Open  Shops. 

(Special  Correspondence.) 

New  Orleans,  Jan.  6. — The  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  New  Orleans  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  are  highly  gratified  by  the  compara¬ 
tively  easy  manner  in  which  they  have 
adjusted  themselves  to  the  situation  fol¬ 
lowing  their  declaration  of  open  shop 
system  in  their  composing  rooms  after 
Sunday  night  December  27.  All  three 
papers  appeared  close  to  schedule  on  the 
following  Monday  in  slightly  reduced 
editions.  Two  days  later  they  were  op¬ 
erating  in  their  usual  sizes.  All  of  the.m 
set  their  heavy  Sunday  business  last 
Sunday,  two  of  them  appearing  in  their 
usual  form  and  the  third  being  unduly 
condensed,  not  for  lack  of  matter,  but 
because  of  a  misjudgment  of  space  re¬ 
quired  to  handle  the  business. 

The  immediate  cause  leading  to  the 
breach  with  the  local  Typographical 
Union  was  the  union's  arbitrary  insti¬ 
tution  of  a  five-day  work  rule  against 
the  protests  of  the  papers  without  the 
arbitration  required  by  the  existing  con¬ 
tract.  The  publishers  addressed  the 
union  a  joint  note  demanding  the  res¬ 
toration  of  the  previous  working  condi¬ 
tions,  the  rehabilitation  of  the  joint 
standing  committee  for  local  .arbi'ration 
provided  for  in  the  contract  and  at  the 
same  time  requesting  relief  from  what 
they  declared  to  be  abuses  by  a  new  sys¬ 
tem  of  rotating  subs,  from  continual 
harassment  and  unfair  fining  of  fore¬ 
men.  The  note  fixed  a  time  limit  for  a 
reply  and  notified  the  printers  that  non- 
acceptance  of  its  terms  would  mean  an 
immediate  severance  of  all  the  publish¬ 
ers’  relations  with  it. 

THE  union's  reply. 

The  local  union  replied  by  abrogating 
the  objectionable  five-day  rule  and  re¬ 
jecting  all  the  other  terms  laid  down  in 
the  publishers’  note.  The  strike  was  on. 
President  Scott,  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  reached  the  city 
two  days  later  but  accomplished  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  an  adjustment.  The 
publishers  adhered  to  the  determination 
expressed  in  their  joint  note.  Reports 
of  what  Mr.  Scott  said  to  the  public 
here  concerning  the  merits  of  the  dis¬ 
pute.  and  what  he  said  to  the  local  union 
on  the  same  subject,  vary  widely. 

The  publishers  purposely  abstained 
from  making  any  provision  to  man  their 
composing  rooms  with  independent 
printers  and  thus  trying  to  force  the 
local  union’s  decision  or  even  to  antici¬ 
pate  a  refusal  of  their  terms  and  a  con¬ 
sequent  strike.  Positions  were  left  open 
for  the  old  force  to  return  until  late 
last  week  before  serious  efforts  were 
made  to  fill  their  places  permanently. 
The  three  composing  rooms  are  now  re¬ 
cruiting  rapidly  and  conditions  in  them 
ate  nearly  normal.  All  the  papers  have 
been  making  all  schedules  in  full  size 
during  the  present  work. 

T'he  union  foremen  of  all  three  papers 
remained  at  their  posts  and  also  two  of 
the  Item’s  printers.  The  strikers  have 
organized  a  small  strike  newspaper 
which  is  issued  mornings. 

{Continued  on  page  586) 


OCHS  LEAVES  LEDGER. 

JOHN  J.  SPURGEON  SUCCEEDS 
HIM  AS  EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 
OF  PHILADELPHIA  PAPER. 

Differences  of  Opinion  Between  Pres¬ 
ident  Curtis  and  Mr.  Ochs  ns  to 
Publishing  Details  Led  to  the 
Change — Mr.  Spurgeon  Leave*  a 
High  Position  on  New  York  World 
— Began  Career  in  Quaker  City. 

(Special  Corresjondenc'.) 

The  withdrawal  of  George  W.  Ochs  as 
executive  editor  of  the  Public  Ledger, 
which  was  formally  announced  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  on  the  editorial  page  of  that 
paper,  with  suave  statements  from  both 
Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Ochs,  was  by  no 
means  unexpected  among  those  who  keep 
posted  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  the 
Philadelphia  newspaper  field.  For  some 
time  it  has  been  a  matter  of  carefully 
guarded  comment  that  all  was  not 
smooth  sailing  in  the  editorial  councils, 
between  the  man  who  took  George  \\’. 
Childs’  sturdy  old  daily  and  made  it 
into  a  metropolitan  journal  and  the  new 
owner,  whose  success  as  a  publisher  of 
national  fame  has  been  equally  distin¬ 
guished. 

niFFERENCE  OF  OPINION. 

When  two  great  men  differ,  the  only 
course  possible  is  an  “amicable”  agree¬ 
ment  to  separate,  without  rancor,  which 
is  just  what  happened,  according  to  the 
terms  which  had  been  mutually  settled 
at  the  time  Mr.  Curtis  assumed  control. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  vital  point  of 
difference  hinged  upon  whether  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  editorial  departments  were  to¬ 
tally  separate  and  distinct  propositions, 
or  whether  they  should  co-operate,  with 
the  practical  end  of  things  clearly  in 
sight  at  all  times.  Since  the  question  is 
the  most  important  and  most  discussed 
of  any  other  in  journalism  at  the  present 
time,  and  since  the  difficulties  which  ac¬ 
crue  to  sincere  exponents  of  the  ideal 
policy  are  many  and  grievous,  there  will 
be  the  keenest  interest,  not  only  locally 
but  in  every  newspaper  office  in  the 
United  States,  to  see  results  under  the 
new  regime. 

In  his  valedictory  in  the  Public 
Ledger  of  Dec.  31,  Mr.  Ochs  said : 

“In  leaving  the  Public  Ledger  I  sever 
a  connection  where  I  had  full  control  of 
JOHN  J.  SPURGEON  '  all  departments  from  1902  to  1912  and 

New  Editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  the  editorial  and  news  exclusively 

from  1913  to  1915.  The  differences  of 
.............  ..............  .  ...  .  f  .L  opinion  lietween  Mr.  Curtis  and  myself 

POOR  RICHARD  RkNQUET.  every  minute.  Other  member?  of  the  relate  solely  to  the  publishing  details  of 

-  dinner  committee  are  Howard  C.  Story,  Ledger.  In  respect  to  the 

Philxdelphi*  Advertising  Club’s  Ninth  n  maintenance  of  the  highest  journalistic 

Annual  Affair  January  16th.  C.  H.  Groves,  P.  J.  W  alsh  and  W.  Percy  jjgjjig  ^^d  the  safeguarding  of  the  edi- 


POOR  RICHARD  EkNQUET. 


The  ninth  annual  banquet  of  The  Poor  _  torial  and  news  pages  from  commercial- 

Richard  club  will  be  held  in  the  Gland  tA/'iiir  rkiaiaic-D  's*" 

Ball  Room  of  the  Bellevue-Stratford,  LtAUUfc  DIMNEK.  fullest  accord. 

Philadelphia,  on  Saturday  evening,  Jan-  The  Advertising  Men’s  Leigue  of  “As  our  differences  with  respect  to  the 
nuary  16  at  7  p.  m.  New  York  City,  held  its  regular  publication  of  the  newspaper,  while 

“America,”  “Made  in  America,”  “The  monthly  dinner  at  the  Aldine  Club,  2fW  amicable,  were  so  divergent.  I  exercised 
Good  Old  U.  S.  A.,”  "Peace,”  “Pub-  Fifth  avenue,  Thursday  evening.  Presi-  the  option  to  retire,  reserved  by  me  at 
licity,”  “Progress”  and  “Prosperity”  will  dent  Harry  Tipper,  of  the  Texas  Co.,  the  time  I  negotiated  the  sale  of  the 
be  the  chimes  on  which  to  ring  the  presided.  Among  the  speakers  were  O.  property. 

charges.  '  Blackman,  of  the  Blackman-Ross  Co.,  “I  leave  the  Public  Ledger  enjoying  a 

The  speakers  will  be  the  Hon.  William  W.  H.  Johns,  Geo.  Batten  Co.,  who  gave  larger  circulation  and  a  ^eater  volume 
Jennings  Bryan,  Secretary  of  State,  sub-  a  very  interesting  talk  on  mail  order  of  business  than  at  any  time  in  its  long 
ject,  “Peace  and  Prosperity”;  Prof.  H.  advertising;  Wm.  R.  Malone,  president  history,  with  the  proud  consciousness 
L.  Hollingswood.  of  Columbia,  subject,  of  the  Postal  Life  Insurance  Company,  that  at  the  end  of  my  12  years’  editorial 
“Advertising” ;  Katherine  B.  Davis,  New  who  talked  on  insurance  by  mail,  and  direction  its  large  and  rapidly  expand- 
York’s  Commissioner  of  Corrections,  James  J.  Smith,  publisher  of  the  Bir-  ing  clientele  accords  the  publication  full- 
subject  “Women  and  the  Government.”  mingham  (Ala.)  Ledget,  who  spoke  op-  est  confidence  and  holds  it  in  higher 
and  the  Hon.  Martin  S.  Blumbough,  timistically  of  the  future  prospects  of  esteem  than  ever  before.” 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  Alabama.  _  "There  has  been  naturally  much  specu- 

The  dinner  committee  of  which  the  lation  and  many  wild  rumors  as  to  vffiat 

genial  Charles  C.  Green,  of  the  North  The  Chicago  Morning  Examiner,  as  Mr.  Ochs  is  going  to  do  next.  Let  him 
.\merican,  is  chairman,  announces  that  a'  result  of  an  insistent  campaign,  has  but  walk  down  the  street  with  the  presi- 
many  “stunts”  will  be  provided  by  the  inaugurated  an  all-night  police  court  as  dent  of  another  paper,  and  immediately 
members  and  something  will  be  “doing”  one  of  its  reforms  for  1915.  like  wild-fire  runs  the  tale  that  he  has 


Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  dinner  committee  of  which  the 
genial  Charles  C.  Green,  of  the  North 
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Iniught  that  particular  paper.  In  an  in¬ 
terview  last  Wednesday  he  stated  that 
he  had  not  yet  decided  what  his  next 
step  was  to  be.  He  has  several  plans 
under  consideration,  and  while  he  is  too 
active  a  man  to  remain  long  idle,  he 
is  of  no  mind  to  decide  hastily  what  will 
lie  the  next  big  play  to  which  he  will 
proliably  devote  the  rest  of  his  life. 

He  has.  however,  unequivocally  de¬ 
nied  the  rumor  which  persistently  asso¬ 
ciated  his  name  with  the  purchase  of  a 
hical  sheet,  and  said  that  it  was  possible 
that  he  would  go  to  New  York,  on  his 
brother’s  invitation,  to  connect  himself 
with  the  Time.s.  of  which  he  is  one  of 
the  directors.  H.;  still  retains  bonds  of 
the  Public  Ledger,  though  he  sold  out 
his  stock  in  the  concern  some  time  ago. 

MR.  0<  Hs'  (  ARF.EK. 

Mr.  Ochs  was  born  in  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
His  father  was  a  literary  man  and  pro¬ 
bate  judge.  When  only  six  years  old 
he  iK-gan  his  newspaper  career  by  car¬ 
rying  papers,  and  since  all  three  broth¬ 
ers  early  caught  the  ineradicable  fever, 
.\dolph.  the  elder,  owner  of  the  New 
York  Times,  went  into  a  newspaper  of¬ 
fice  at  twelve.  He  really  started  in  jour¬ 
nalism  after  graduating  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tennessee,  and  went  on  the 
Uhattanooga  Times,  of  which  Milton 
Ochs  is  now  managing  editor. 

Twice  he  has  been  mayor  of  Chatta- 
niKiga.  and  refused  the  nomination  for 
a  third  term.  He  was  decorated  by  the 
French  government  with  the  riblx>n  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  in  1900.  when  he 
performed  the  stupendous  feat  of  get¬ 
ting  out  a  16-pagc  New  York  Times, 
daily  f<ir  eight  months,  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
IRisition.  with  all  departments,  employ¬ 
ing  75  men.  running  in  full  view  of  the 
throng  of  visitors. 

.\t  the  final  editorial  council  on  Thurs¬ 
day.  he  was  presented  with  a  splendid 
>ilver  and  gold  loving  cup  by  his  edi¬ 
torial  assiK'iates  and.  later  in  the  day, 
all  were  guests  of  t'yrus  H.  K.  Curtis 
at  a  luncheon  given  in  the  director’s 
r<Kim  in  the  Curtis  Building  when  mu¬ 
tual  compliments  and  good  wishes  were 
exchanged. 

WH.\T  SITK.KO.N  ll.\s  INiNK. 

His  successor  is  John  J.  Spurgeon, 
who  received  hi-  early  newspaper  train¬ 
ing  on  the  Press  in  this  city  from  1885 
to  1892  under  the  late  Charles  lunory 
S'uith.  .\s  .Mr.  Curtis  states  editorially, 
“.Mr.  Spurgeon  knows  Philadelphia  first¬ 
hand  and  i-  in  complete  accord  with  our 
ways.  He  understands  our  traditions 
and  he  feels  our  ideals,  never  having 
passed  from  the  controlling  sway  of  his 
early  discipline  here  in  a  journalistic 
schiKil  of  untarnished  high  standards.’’ 
Me  has  iH'cupied  responsible  editorial 
|H)sitions  on  the  New  York  Mail,  the 
Herald  and  the  World,  where  he  is  at 
present.  His  duties  will  not  liegin  un¬ 
til  February  1.  the  jxist  In’ing  held  in  the 
meantime  by  .Man  Cunningham,  one  of 
the  old  Ledger  editorial  force  under 
I'hilds  and  Och-.  until  he  broke  down 
in  harness,  and  coming  into  a  handsome 
iKtjuest.  withdrew  to  a  farm  in  Chester 
County,  to  get  back  into  his  old  form. 
After  Mr.  Spurgeon  arrives,  he  will  go 
to  Bermuda  and  gossip  runs  that  he  will 
later  reapjiear  <itt  the  Ledger  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  capacity,  b'enton  P.  Kelsey,  late 
editor  and  vice-presidetit  of  the  Chicago 
(ias  Kecorijp  is  the  new  advertising  man¬ 
ager  replacttig  .\rthur  H.  Samuels,  who 
retnains  oit  the  paper  in  charge  of  spe¬ 
cial  work  connected  with  the  advertis- 
ittg  attd  publicity  departments. 

ms  POPt  L.\RITY. 

b'ew  men  are  better  known  or  lietter 
liked  in  New  York  tiewspaper  circles 
than  Mr.  Spurgetm.  He  possesses  ex- 
ceptiotial  capabilities,  is  modest  to  a 
marked  tlegree.  never  loses  his  head, 
(piickly  sizes  a  situatioti  and.  though 
cotisert  ative.  stands  by  his  opinions  be¬ 
cause  he  has  a  reasoti  for  thent.  The 
World  workers,  from  the  office  Imys  to 
the  chiefs,  arc  sorry  that  "Jack’’  Spur¬ 
geon  has  gone  although  they  rejoice  in 
iti-  advattcemetit. 

<  in  the  night  of  January  16  many  of 
Mr.  Spurgetm's  asstK'iates  oit  the  World 
will  give  him  a  farewell  dinner  at  the 
Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel. 


WASHINGTON  TOPICS 


National  Press  Club  Installs  New  Of¬ 
ficers — Haskin’s  ‘^American  CoTern- 
ment”  Now  in  the  Films— Oswald 
F.  Schuette  Goes  to  Berlin  as  Corre¬ 
spondent  of  Chicago  Daily  News. 

(Speciai  Correspondence.) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  7. — The  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club  held  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  Monday  evening  and  the  officers  of 
the  club  who  were  elected  on  Decem¬ 
ber  28th  were  installed.  Reports  read 
by  retiring  officials  showed  that  the  club 
had  a  membership  of  1.003,  a  gain  of  156 
during  the  past  year.  The  report  of  the 
treasurer  stated  that  the  club’s  annual 
receipts  were  about  $80,000. 

Two  correspondents  have  just  been 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  Press 
(lalleries  of  Congress,  A.  D.  Jacobson, 
representing  the  Albany  Times-Union. 
and  Pedro  Henriquez  Urena,  Heraldo 
de  Cuba.  Mr.  Jacobson  has  been  a 
member  of  the  gallery  before. 

The  postoffice  appropriation  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
contains  a  provision  repealing  the  law 
limiting  the  extension  of  the  “blue  tag” 
.system. 

The  moving  pictures  taken  by  Fred  J. 
Haskin.  of  the  Haskin  syndicate,  “dram¬ 
atizing”  the  book,  “The  American  Gov¬ 
ernment,”  of  which  he  is  the  author,  w  ill 
be  shown  in  Washington  at  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Theater  the  w'eek  of  January  11. 

Oswald  F.  Schuette.  who  came  to 
W'ashington  in  1908,  as  correspondent 
of  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  and  re¬ 
mained  in  that  capacity  until  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  Inter  Ocean  and  the 
Record-Herald,  has  been  appointed  Ber- 
Fn  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News.  Mr.  Schuette  will  leave  for  his 
new  post  alwut  January  16. 

Each  member  of  the  Senate  Press 
Gallerv  received  as  a  Christmas  present 
from  James  M.  Baker.  Secretary  of  the 
I’nited  States  Senate,  a  handsome  Sen¬ 
ate  calendar. 

Dean  C.  Worcester,  former  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  the  Philippines,  lec¬ 
tured  before  the  National  Press  Club  on 
Wednesday  on  the  “Philippines.”  Many 
beautiful  slides  were  showm  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  lecture. 

Stewart  O.  Blythe,  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.j  Journal,  visited  his  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  .Samuel  G.  Blythe,  during  the 
Christmas  holidavs. 

J  M.  Baskerville.  news  editor  of  the 
-outhern  wire  for  the  Associated  Press 
from  this  city,  has  resigned  to  Join  the 
British  army. 

.Wthur  Young,  artist  for  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Magazine,  is  a  visitor  to  Wash¬ 
ington. 


President’s  Pardon  Under  Test. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
heard  arguments  in  the  cases  of  George 
Burdick  and  William  L.  Curtin  against 
the  I’nited  States.  When  fined  $500 
each  for  contempt  for  refusing  to  testi- 
fv  in  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  investiga¬ 
tion  the  men  were  respectivelv  city  edi 
tor  and  reporter  on  the  New  York  Trib¬ 
une  staff.  The  cardinal  question  in¬ 
volved  in  each  of  the  cases  is  whether 
or  not  by  means  of  a  proffered  Presi¬ 
dential  pardon,  which  has  been  neither 
sought,  desired  nor  accepted,  newspaper 
editors  and  writers  can  he  compelled  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States  to 
disclose  before  a  federal  grand  jurv  the 
sources  of  information  of  the  facts 
stated  in  articles  published  in  the  press 
concerning  matters  of  public  interest 
passing  under  the  direction  of  federal 
officials. 

Boyce  to  Sail  for  the  Front. 

The  .American  forces  in  Furor’s  war 
zone  will  be  augmented  this  month  hv 
M’.  D.  Boyce,  president  of  the  W.  D. 
Boyce  Companv.  of  Chicago,  and  Hor- 
--'e  H.  Herr,  editor  of  the  Indiana  Daily 
Times,  of  Indianapolis.  Messrs.  Boyce 
and  Herr  will  sail  for  Europe  late  this 
month  in  search  of  material  for  the 
Bovee  publications  which  are  the  Indiana 
Daily  Times,  the  Saturday  Blade,  Chi¬ 
cago  Ledger  and  the  Farming  Business. 


BALL  GOES  TO  TRIBUNE. 

Another  Strong  Man  Added  to  the 
Staff — 'To  Have  Charge  of  Mechan¬ 
ical  Circulation  and  Syndi¬ 
cate  Promotion. 

George  V’arnon  Rogers,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  an¬ 
nounces  that  Frank  M.  Ball,  of  the  firm 
of  S.  Blake  Willsden  &  Co.,  newspaper 
specialities,  Chicago,  has  become  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Tribune  in  the  capacity 
of  circulation  manager  in  charge  of  the 
mechanical  departments,  the  upbuilding 
of  the  circulation  and  the  promotion  of 
the  sale  of  Tribune  features,  the  syndi¬ 
cate  department. 

F.  M.  Ball  is  well  and  favorably 
known  in  the  trade  as  a  constructive, 
con.servative  builder  up  of  properties. 
In  recent  years  he  has  attained  some 
success  as  an  analyist  of  conditions,  a 
reorganizer,  a  systematizer — an  efficiency 
man. 

In  fact  it  is  said  that  he  owes  his 
present  preferment  to  the  thorough  re¬ 
sults  achieved  in  an  investigation  under¬ 
taken  some  months  ago  for  Mr.  Rogers 
and  the  Tribune.  • 

Ball’s  experience  in  the  circulation 
field  dates  back  to  the  time  when  he 
worked  under  the  competent  instruction 
of  F.  E.  Murphy  on  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  in  1906.  There  he  did  a  large 
part  in  working  out  the  present  city 
circulation  system  now  in  effect  on  that 
newspaper,  which  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  effective  and  economical  new'S- 
paper  organizations  in  the  country. 

Arthur  Capper,  of  the  Capper  publica¬ 
tions,  now  Governor  of  Kansas,  recog¬ 
nizing  his  exceptional  ability,  invited  him 
to  take  the  directorship  of  circulations. 
There  he  thoroughly  covered  farm  pa¬ 
per  and  magazine  circulation.  The  next 
three  years  resulted  in  a  phenomenal 
growth  of  the  Capper  lists — Mr.  Ball 
playing  no  small  part  in  bringing  about 
the  result. 

The  next  two  years  saw  Mr.  Ball  the 
Advisory  Circulation  Manager  of  sev¬ 
eral  publications,  including  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Leader,  also  the 
Evening  Tribune,  where  the  entire  cir¬ 
culation  system  was  adjusted,  with  the 
most  satisfactory  result. 

In  1912  and  1913  Mr.  Ball  carried  on 
special  promotion  work  for  the  M’oman’s 
Home  Companion,  thus  rounding  out  his 
experience  and  practically  familiarizing 
himself  with  every  phase  of  circulation, 
local  as  well  as  national,  big  town  as 
well  as  small  town.  He  then  associated 
himself  with  S.  Blake  Willsden,  one  of 
the  most  aggressive  and  best  known  cir¬ 
culation  builders  in  the  country. 


RAISE  PRICE  TO  TWO  CENTS. 


San  Francisco  and  Oakland  Papers 
Quit  the  Penny  Field. 

Beginning  with  the  advent  of  the  new 
year  a  number  of  newspapers  increased 
their  price  from  one  to  two  cents  a  copy. 
The  extra  expense  placed  upon  newspa¬ 
per  production  by  the  war  is  given  as  the 
reason. 

The  San  Francisco  Call  and  Post,  the 
San  Francisco  Bulletin,  the  Oakland 
(Cal.)  Inquirer  and  the  Oakland  Trib¬ 
une,  all  afternoon  papers,  announced  on 
Jan.  1  that  hereafter  their  publications 
will  be  sold  for  two  cents. 

Increase  also  will  be  made  in  the  sub¬ 
scription  price  by  the  year  in  the  case 
of  the  Call  and  Post,  the  Bulletin,  and 
the  Inquirer.  The  Bulletin  increased 
its  yearly  subscription  price  from  $3.60 
to  ^.80  and  the  Call  and  Post  from  $3 
to  $4.80.  Both  papers  formerly  sold  by 
carrier  for  30  cents  a  month,  a  rate  that 
has  been  increased  to  40  cents.  The 
Oakland  Enquirer  increased  its  monthly 
price  by  carrier  from  25  to  35  cents. 

The  announcement  of  the  increase  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Call  and  Post  virtually 
is  the  same  in  all  four  papers.  It  says ; 
“Every  item  of  expense  that  goes  into 
the  making  of  a  newspaper  has  been  tre¬ 
mendously  increased  by  the  war,  the  cost 
of  all  materials  used,  the  cost  of  collect¬ 
ing  and  distributing  news,  the  great  in¬ 
crease  in  telegraph  tolls.  Each  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  advance  in  cost.” 


CORRESPONDENTS  ORGANIZE 

The  Legislative  Press  Correspond¬ 
ents^  Association  of  the  81st  General 
Assembly  of  Ohio  was  organized  this 
week  with  John  T.  Bourke,  president; 
J.  H.  Galbraith,  vice-president;  J.  A. 
Sullivan,  secretary,  and  D.  A.  Donovan, 
treasurer. 

The  following  newspaper  men  were 
admitted  to  membership  and  granted 
floor  privileges  in  the  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate  : 

Allen  E.  Beach,  Ohio  State  Journal; 
Horace  H.  Daugherty,  Ohio  State  Jour¬ 
nal  ;  R.  A.  W’arfer,  Ohio  State  Journal ; 
Henry  P.  Brandon,  New  York  Sun; 
Harry  F.  Busey,  Columbus  Citizen ;  Earl 
W.  Baird,  Columbus  Citizen;  J.  C.  Sul¬ 
livan,  Columbus  Citizen;  J.  H.  Galbraith, 
Columbus  Dispatch;  George  T.  Blake, 
Columbus  Dispatch ;  F.  A.  Philbrick,  Co¬ 
lumbus  Dispatch;  C.  J.  Rieker,  Colum¬ 
bus  Dispatch; 

Carrol  McCrea,  Toledo  Blade;  Ralph 
G.  LeBlond,  Toledo  Times;  Harry  H. 
Ross,  Toledo  News-Bee;  F.  L.  McKin¬ 
ney,  .Akron  Press;  A.  C.  Sands,  New 
York  Times;  J.  W.  Marksberry,  Asso¬ 
ciate  Press;  W.  M.  Kiplinger,  Associate 
Press;  Charles  Speaks,  Associate  Press; 
C.  E.  Gillette,  Associate  Press;  D.  A. 
Donavan,  Western  Newspaper  Union; 

C.  C.  Lyon,  Scripps-McRae  League; 
C.  H.  Haddox,  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice;  R.  D.  Moore,  International  News 
Service;  Karl  K.  Shimansky,  American 
Press  .Association;  A1  Burnett,  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Association;  Paul  R.  Bishop. 
United  Press;  L.  R.  Gardner,  United 
Press;  Karl  K.  Shimansky,  United 
Press;  John  T.  Bourke,  Cleveland  Lead¬ 
er;  Carl  D.  Ruth,  Cleveland  Leader; 

.A.  E.  McKee,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer ; 
James  H.  Lanyon,  Cleveland  Plain  Deal¬ 
er;  Frank  H.  Ward,  Cleveland  News; 
Larry  Martin,  Cleveland  Press;  James 
W.  Faulkner,  Cincinnati  Enquirer ;  H.  R. 
Mengert,  Cincinnati  Enquirer;  Carl  D. 
Ruth,  Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune; 
Henry  Beckett,  Cincinnati  Post;  Joseph 
.A.  Sullivan,  Cincinnati  Times-Star; 
George  U.  Marvin,  Columbus  Westbote. 


NEW  ORLEANS  STRIKE. 

(Continued  from  front  page.) 

No  violence  has  manifested  itself,  with 
two  minor  exceptions.  An  independent 
printer  has  been  accosted  on  the  streets 
and  a  brick  was  thrown  today  into  a 
taxicab  intended  for  the  use  of  another. 

The  ease  with  which  the  publishers 
composed  their  papers  with  make-shift 
helpers  from  the  outset  makes  the  in¬ 
cident  almost  unique. 

One  curious  reader  asked  a  publisher 
why  the  papers  had  published  long  state¬ 
ments  on  the  trouble  from  both  sides. 
“If  nothing  had  been  said  about  it,”  re¬ 
marked  the  inquirer,  “nobody  would 
have  known  it  was  in  progress.” 

The  New'  Orleans  publishers  declare 
that  the  situation  developed  in  their  com¬ 
posing  rooms,  after  years  of  tolerance 
for  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  leaders  of 
the  local  union,  had  produced  a  situation 
that,  so  far  as  the  publishers’  knowledge 
of  conditions  in  other  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  goes,  was  unparalleled. 

NOT  OPPOSED  TO  UNIONS. 

“Our  complaint,”  they  say,  “is  not  a 
complaint  against  union  labor,  but  a 
grievance  arising  from  purely  local  con¬ 
ditions  of  needless  expense,  inconven¬ 
ience  and  harassment,  the  like  of  which 
we  have  never  observed  in  union  com¬ 
posing  rooms  elsewhere.” 

No  question  of  wages  was  involved. 
The  printers’  scale  here,  already  one  of 
the  highest  in  the  country,  had  recently 
been  raised  by  agreement.  'The  scale 
projected  for  the  open  shop  will  be  the 
same  or  higher  than  the  new  scale  and 
the  papers  will  pay  such  increases  upon 
this  as  is  necessary  to  attract  the  high¬ 
est  class  of  skilled  craftsmen.  The  con¬ 
tention  of  the  publishers,  they  say,  is 
solely  that  they  may  acquire  some  voice 
in  the  management  of  their  composing 
rooms  which  have  been  taken  away  from 
them  by  years  of  aggressive  regulating 
rules  by  the  local  typographical  union. 
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big  automobile  show 

The  Mott  Momentous  Event  of  Its 
Kind  Ever  Held — Of  Vast  Im¬ 
portance  to  Newspaper  Men. 

The  New  York  Automobile  show,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  big  business  enterprise,  and 
because  it  is  held  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  is  becoming  generally  regarded  as 
a  business  barometer  for  the  year  for 
the  entire  country. 

Students  of  business  conditions  gen 
erally  accept  the  spirit  of  the  show  as 
the  spirit  of  the  country,  and  the  1915 
show,  just  drawing  to  a  close,  is,  per¬ 
haps,  one  of  the  best  and  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  affairs  of  its  kind  ever  held. 

The  general  spirit  of  things  is  optim¬ 
istic,  but  not  hysterically  so.  Apparent¬ 
ly  the  day  of  bombastic  boast  and  glit¬ 
tering  generalities  in  the  automobile  in¬ 
dustry  have  passed,  and  manufacturers 
and  sales  people  are  coming  down  to 
earth,  putting  their  product  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  a  more  intelligent  manner  than 
ever  before. 

The  .show  was  a  success.  Every  bit  of 
available  space  in  the  Grand  Central 
Palace  was  taken.  There  was  not  an 
empty  booth,  or  room  for  a  booth  any¬ 
where,  which  indicates  the  importance 
with  which  this  show  is  viewed  by  man¬ 
ufacturers. 

ATTENDANCE  VERY  LARGE. 

The  attendance  was  large.  Not  larger 
than  usual,  perhaps,  but  much  more  sat¬ 
isfactory. 

There  were  few  sensations.  Manufac¬ 
turers,  as  a  rule,  introduced  very  few 
innovations.  The  general  concensus  of 
opinion  is  that  from  a  manufacturing 
standpoint  the  automobile  industry  has 
reached  a  very  high  point  of  perfection, 
and  that  improvements  from  now  on 
will  mean  a  great  deal  more  than  mere 
novelties. 

The  dealers’  attendance  was  unusually 
heavy. 

This  is  the  first  show  where  Pacific 
Coast  dealers  have  been  adequately  rep¬ 
resented  and  their  presence  at  the  show 
is  more  than  mere  coincidence. 

Unlike  previous  shows  this  has  proven 
more  of  a  get  together  occasion  between 
manufacturers  and  dealers,  and  the  gen¬ 
erally  bombastiq  good  fellowship  has, 
in  a  great  measure  given  way  to  more 
serious  phases  of  the  industry. 

There  is  more  than  a  mere  rumor  that 
there  is  an  undercurrent  of  deep  dissat¬ 
isfaction  on  the  part  of  dealers  regard¬ 
ing  the  sales  methods  generally  em¬ 
ployed  by  manufacturers,  and  that  or¬ 
ders  have  been  held  back  until  a  more 
thorough  understanding  is  had  regard¬ 
ing  dealers’  helps  for  the  coming  season. 

The  selling  end  looms  up  greater  than 
the  manufacturing  branch  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  just  now.  , 

There  are  good  reasons  for  this.  It 
is  not  a  fight  in  any  sense  of  the  term, 
it  is  the  facing  of  changing  conditions 
in  the  industry,  and  particularly  in  the 
selling  branch. 

Customers  are  buying  with  much  more 
intelligence.  Car  owners  are  much  more 
knowing  than  they  were  a  few  years 
ago  and  are  utterly  ignoring  the  old  time 
and  heretofore  successful  selling  meth¬ 
ods. 

Howard  Marmon,  who  reached  New 
York  Monday,  said  that  after,  viewing 
conditions  orders  have  been  issued  to 
speed  up  both  the  auto  and  mill  shops, 
as  the  indications  are  that  a  lot  of  sales 
are  to  be  made  as  a  result  of  the  show. 
He  was  emphatic  in  saying  that  he  meant 
sales,  not  the  mere  taking  of  orders. 
His  firm,  while  not  heavy  exporters  of 
cars,  has  a  splendid  export  business 
from  the  mills,  their  goods  going  largely 
to  Mexico  and  South  America. 

While  the  Mexican  business  is  light 
just  now,  the  South  American  end  of 
the  export  is  in  a  very  healthy  condi¬ 
tion. 

It  is  Mr.  Marmon’s  idea  that  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  this  year  must  be  much 
more  intelligently  done  than  heretofore 
to  prove  effective. 

The  Middle  West  and  northwestern 
parts  of  the  country  are  in  better  condi¬ 
tion  than  other  places,  although  there  is 
a  marked  improvement  of  conditions 
everywhere. 
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From  the  .Wir  York  Worltl. 
The  Way  to  Treat  Hard  Times. 


He  reports  that  his  company  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  discontinue  the  manufacture  of 
fours,  and  that  this  was  done  under  pro¬ 
test. 

The  big  thing,  how'ever,  and  particu¬ 
larly  as  far  as  newspapers  are  concerned, 
is  that  the  dealers  throughout  tfie  coun¬ 
try  are  demanding  co-operation  in  sell¬ 
ing  in  the  form  of  local  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  are  freely  expressing 
themselves  as  being  very  much  dis.satis- 
fied  with  the  way  this  branch  of  the 
industry  has  been  handled.  Tliis  is 
not,  however,  a  criticism  given  in  a  de¬ 
structive  way.  .Automobile  advertising 
has  been  frankly  experimental  and  prac¬ 
tically  every  kind  of  media  has  been 
given  ample  opportunity  to  make  good. 

Too,  the  kind  of  copy  that  was  good 
in  former  years  is  now  relegated  to  the 
scrap  heap.  This  is  not  because  it  was 
poor  copy,  so  much  as  it  is  because  it 
is  now  obsolete.  It  was  elementary,  and 
justly  so,  too,  because  auto  owners  and 
drivers  were  not  educated  up  to  the 
kind  of  advertising  it  takes  to  sell  cars 
now. 

There  is,  too,  a  noticeable  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  men  who  are  selling  cars 
today  as  against  those  of  a  few  years 
ago.  In  many  instances  they  are  the 
same  men,  with  the  rough  edges  polished 
off — the  men  who  had  it  in  them 
to  grasp  the  wonderful  opportunity, 
while  in  other  cases  they  are  new  men 
trained  to  their  work  scientifically,  and 
showing  the  “class”  that  long  has  been 
recognized  in  the  trade  as  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  successful  salesmanship. 

Some  of  the  newspapers,  too,  are  re¬ 
adjusting  themselves  and  their  sales  or¬ 
ganizations  so  that  they  can  handle  this 
business  more  intelligently. 

For  instance,  J.  T.  Sullivan,  “Jim¬ 
my”  Sullivan,  pf  the  Boston  Globe,  cited 
things  that  paper  has  done  and  is  doing 
in  the  way  of  co-operation. 

TTiey  have  a  man  at  Detroit  working 
under  the  direction  of  their  Chicago  rep¬ 
resentative,  who  not  only  covers  Detroit 
thoroughly,  but  keeps  in  touch  with  the 
industry  throughout  Michigan,  Ohio  and 
Indiana.  He  is  not  only  intimately  ac» 
quainted  with  the  situation  in  Boston 
but  is  a  thorough  automobile  man. 

Then  at  the  home  office  automobilists* 
interests  are  taken  care  of,  both  in  a 
news  way,  editorially  and  politically. 

(Continued  on  page  002.) 


IN  COLUMBUS  AND  CLEVELAND. 

What  Live  Newspaper  Workers  Are 
Doing  in  Two  Big  Ohio  Cities. 

(Special  Correspondence.} 

CoLU.MBUs,  O.,  Jan.  2. — .Alfred  C. 
Crouse,  who  for  years  has  covered  the 
legislative  sessions  for  the  Cincinnati 
Post,  today  became  chief  probation  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  Courts  of  Domestic  Rela¬ 
tions  of  Hamilton  County.  Crouse  took 
a  civil  service  examination  for  the  po¬ 
sition  and  was  high  in  a  field  of  about 
fifty  applicants.  He  was  also  the  per¬ 
sonal  choice  of  Judge  Hoffman. 

Miss  Buda  Stephens  of  the  Cleveland 
News  has  transferred  her  affections  to 
the  Toledo  News-Bee.  Besides  being  a 
"sob  sister”  of  note.  Miss  Stephens  holds 
the  woman’s  amateur  tennis  champion¬ 
ship  of  Ohio  in  both  the  singles  and 
doubles. 

The  Cleveland  Press  has  assigned  Lar¬ 
ry  Martin  instead  of  Louis  Morrill  to 
cover  the  Legislature  this  session. 

Dennis  Donovan  of  the  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch  has  taken  on  the  Columbus  work 
of  the  Toledo  Times.  The  Times,  by 
the  way,  is  coming  up  in  the  world  of 
live  wires  since  Ralph  G.  LeBlonde  took 
hold  as  city  editor.  F.  H.  W. 

McConville  Governor’s  Secretary. 

Governor-elect  Curtis  has  selected 
John  P.  McConville  of  Portland  to  be 
his  private  secretary  during  his  term  of 
office  as  Governor  of  Maine.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Conville  is  one  of  the  best  known  news¬ 
paper  men  of  Portland,  having  been  at¬ 
tached  to  the  staff  of  the  Express-Ad¬ 
vertiser  as  reporter  and  with  the  Sunday 
Telegram  in  an  editorial  position  since 
1906  with  the  exception  of  one  year 
when  he  was  a  student  in  Holy  Cross 
College  at  Worcester.  He  is  40  years 
old.  During  most  of  his  time  as  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Advertiser-Express,  Mr. 
McConville  has  covered  Portland  City 
Hall  and  has  been  brought  daily  into 
contact  with  the  Governor-elect  during 
the  four  years  of  the  latter’s  service  as 
Mayor  of  Portland. 

Hasbrook,  Story  &  Brooks,  publishers’ 
representatives.  New  York  and  Chicago, 
have  added  the  Canton  (O.)  Repository 
to  its  list  of  papers. 


FLORIDA  TIMES  UNION. 

Issues  Special  Edition  on  Last  Day  of 

Year — Splendid  Feature  Number. 

On  December  thirty-first  The  Florida 
Times  Union,  of  which  Willis  M.  Ball 
is  president  and  editor-in-chief,  printed 
a  state  edition  that  contained  according 
to  W.  A.  Elliott,  business  manager, 
about  $20,000  worth  of  business.  The 
state  was  covered  very  thoroughly  in  a 
news  way  and  a  good  deal  of  special  ad¬ 
vertising  was  carried. 

This  is  the  second  feature  edition  put 
out  by  the  Times  Union  during  the  past 
year.  The  first  edition  issued  in  May 
carried  about  $18.1X10. 

Mr.  Elliott  writes  The  Editor  and 
Publisher  to  say  that  "we  received  a 
great  deal  of  favorable  comment  on  our 
May  edition  and  believe  that  the  state 
edition  will  prove  even  more  popular.” 
.According  to  Elliott,  "W.  N.  Hudbury 
has  had  charge  of  both  of  these  editions 
and  it  is  due  to  his  ability  and  untiring 
efforts  that  we  have  been  able  to  make 
a  record  of  two  big  editions  in  one 
year,  carrying  a  total  of  nearly  $40,000 
worth  of  business.  I  believe  that  this 
is  a  record  of  which  any  man  would 
have  reason  to  feel  proud.” 

Hudeburg,  since  leaving  the  Public 
Ledger,  has  been  busily  engaged  in  is¬ 
suing  these  so-called  feature  editions. 
He  writes  that  his  men  started  in  Jack¬ 
sonville  on  Oct.  3  and  that  as  many  as 
ten  men  have  been  on  the  job  at  one 
tine  but  the  average  was  about  six; 
that  while  he  was  kept  pretty  busy  in 
Jacksonville,  his  other  crew,  under  the 
direction  of  W.  H.  Alston,  put  on  an 
edition  for  the  Tampa  Times  that  will 
be  issued  about  the  end  of  January  and 
carry  about  $18,000.  Hudiburg  says 
that  he  does  not  employ  special  edition 
solicitors.  His  force  consists  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  W.  H.  Alston,  formerly  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Times;  John  J.  Jelks,  formerly 
Macon  Telegraph;  Joseph  R.  Curtis, 
formerly  Chattanooga  Times;  E.  M. 
Noble,  formerly  Montgomery  Journal; 
.A.  W.  Malone,  formerly  Richmond  V'ir- 
ginian;  J.  G.  Sims,  formerly  Atlanta 
Constitution;  C.  J.  Malone,  formerly 
.Atlanta  Constitution;  Frank  S.  Reo. 
formerly  Bessemer  Standard ;  Sanford 
D.  Purinton.  formerly  Florida  Times 
L’nion ;  Gordon  McKinley,  formerly 
Public  Ledger;  T.  D.  Berry,  formerly 
Savannah  Press,  and  L.  S.  Aymard. 
Memphis;  H.  A.  West,  Charleston,  and 
Bernard  Silverman,  New  York. 

Bricken  Goe*  to  Asheville. 

William  M.  Bricken,  well  known 
Georgia  newspaper  man,  has  purchased 
an  interest  in  the  Gazette-News,  Ashe¬ 
ville,  N.  C.,  and  has  assumed  the  duties 
of  general  manager  of  that  paper.  Until 
going  to  Asheville  to  become  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  E.  W.  Grove  in¬ 
terests  there,  Mr.  Bricken  was  in  charge 
of  the  financial  department  of  Hearst’s 
Daily  Georgian  and  Sunday  American  in 
.Atlanta.  Many  improvements  will  be 
made  on  the  Gazette-News  and  new  fea¬ 
tures  added  from  time  to  time. 


Thwaites  Again  at  the  Front. 

The  World  has  received  from  Capt. 
Norman  G.  Twaites,  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Dragoons,  formerly  of  the  World’s  ca¬ 
ble  desk,  a  letter  stating  that  he  has  quite 
recovered  from  severe  wounds  received 
in  the  battle  of  the  Aisne  and  that  he 
was  about  to  start  again  for  the  front. 
Capt.  Twaites  was  in  a  London  hospital 
for  two  months. 


Portland  Frees  Reduces  Price- 

The  Portland  Press,  a  morning 'news¬ 
paper,  founded  in  1862,  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  papers  in  the  state  on  Jan.  1  re¬ 
duced  its  price  from  2  cents  to  1  cent 
a  copy.  It  is  the  first  morning  news¬ 
paper  in  Maine  to  be  sold  for  less  than 
two  cents.  In  an  editorial  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  the  publishers  say  that  the  state  has 
long  needed  a  one-cent  newspaper  and 
that  the  Press  intends  to  fill  that  need. 
The  Press  has  a  claimed  circulation  of 
over  12,000  copies. 
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BUSINESS  BAROMETER. 


Report  of  the  First  Merchandising 
investigation  conducted  by  the  Educa* 
tional  Research  Committee  of  the  As> 
sociated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World,  January,  1915. 

This  is  the  explanatory  title  of  a  book 
just  issued  by  the  committee  named,  and 
which  is  l)eing  sold  by  subscription  at 
$5  each. 

It  is  composed  of  46  pages  of  vital 
information  regarding  merchandising 
conditions  throughout  the  country  and 
is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive,  and 
at  the  same  time  compact  compendiums 
of  information  ever  published. 

Primarily  it  was  compiled  for  the 
l)enefit  of  national  advertisers,  and  in 
tended  to  show  what  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  it  will  be  profitable  to  work  for 
spring  business,  and  it  will  probably  be 
somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  some  to  learn 
that  from  an  informative  standpoint  it 
is  almost  ^ually  valuable  to  the  re¬ 
tailer,  as  it  indicates  the  condition  of  the 
wholesale  market,  just  as  well  as  the 
retail. 

Department  stores,  grocers’  stores, 
drug  stores  and  hardware  stores  are 
treated,  collectively  and  individually,  and 
the  statements  have  been  made  from  in¬ 
vestigations  carried  on  by  meml)ers  of 
the  committee,  located  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  country. 

These  men  are  all  personally  acqua  nt- 
ed  with  the  situation  in  their  own  cities, 
have,  for  the  most  part,  personal  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  merchants  inter¬ 
viewed.  and  the  information  is  not  only 
up  to  date,  but  authentic. 

For  instance,  there  are  maps  showing 
gross  retail  sales  in  representative  cities, 
analysis  of  sales  conditions,  and  charts 
of  the  same.  Then  the  same  elucidation 
is  made  of  advertising  expenditures,  re¬ 
tail  collections,  department  store  sales, 
retail  groceries,  retail  hardware  stores, 
retail  drug  stores;  comparison  of  sales 
and  advertising,  bank  clearings,  building 
operations  and  a  general  summary  of 
business  conditions  in  the  entire  coun- 
try. 

In  the  advertising  office  this  book  is 
practically  invaluable.  For  the  manu¬ 
facturer  or  jobber  it  is  a  positive  l)oon. 
Every  credit  man  should  haVe  one  on 
his  desk  and  the  retail  merchant,  by 
consulting  it.  can  find  just  what  the 
wholesale  market  should  l)e.  whether 
bullish  or  bearish,  and  cafi  regulate  his 
purchases  accordingly. 

The  committee  is  to  l)e  congratulated 
on  this  initial  effort.  MacMartin,  of 
Minneapolis.  Minn.,  who  is  chairman,  is 
said  to  have  sat  up  nights  with  this  job 
for  a  long  time,  and  to  him  is  due  a 
great  deal  of  the  credit  for  its  success. 

If  you  have  one  of  these  books  study 
it  carefully.  If  you  have  not  obtained 
a  copy  get  one.  You  need  it.  no  matter 
who  you  are.  It  is  the  best  Iwok  issued 
sfi  far  in  1915. 


TEXAS  AD  CLUB’S  CONVENTION. 


Big  Gathering  in  Waco  Next  Month 
ia  Expected — Some  Doings 
in  Dallas. 

(Stu’tHal  Corrmvondrncr.'t 

Dall.^s.  Tex.,  Jan.  2. — Gus  \V.  Thom- 
asson,  president  of  the  Associated  Ad 
Clubs  of  Texas,  has  announced  that 
plans  have  been  perfected  for  the  fifth 
annual  convention  of  the  clubs  on  Feb- 
ruar>’  9  and  10,  1915.  at  Waco.  Texas. 
Mr.  Thomasson  recently  made  a  visit 
to  Waco,  where  details  are  l)eing  ar¬ 
ranged.  W.  V’.  Crawford,  of  Waco,  is 
chairman  of  the  Convention  Commit¬ 
tee  and  C.  B.  Harmon  is  president  of 
the  club  at  Waco,  .\mong  the  speakers 


at  the  Waco  meeting  will  be  Richard  H. 
Waldo  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  and 
Governor  James  E.  Furgeson  of  Texas. 
The  convention  will  consider  vigilance 
work,  which  is  being  arranged  by  O.  C. 
Bruck.  of  Dallas,  and  Claiborne  .\dams, 
of  El  Paso,  as  the  committee.  An  ad¬ 
dress  will  also  be  made  by  Hon.  S.  B. 
Brooks,  president  of  Baylor  University, 
on  advertising  as  an  essential  in  our 
educational  system.  It  is  expected  that 
the  Waco  meeting  will  be  the  biggest 
ever  held  by  ad  clubs  in  Texas. 

.\t  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Dallas 
.\d  League  on  December  29,  on  motion 
of  A.  G.  Chaney,  the  League  voted  to 
donate  the  bale  of  cotton  owned  by  it 
to  the  Texas  Industrial  Congress,  which 
is  doing  a  great  work  for  the  upbuild¬ 
ing  of  the  farming  interest  of  the  State. 
O.  S.  Bruck,  Chairman  of  the  V’igilance 
Committee,  made  a  forceful  address, 
asking  the  league  to  support  an  effort 
to  have  a  bill  passed  by  the  Texas  Leg¬ 
islature  to  eliminate  the  “faker”  in  ad¬ 
vertising. 

.\t  the  Oriental  Hotel,  on  December 
22,  the  Dallas  Ad  League  featured  their 
regular  meeting  in  real  Christmas  style. 
.\fter  a  big  turkey  dinner,  an  address 
was  made  by  the  Rev.  Charles  J.  Mc¬ 
Carthy.  dean  of  the  department  of  Eng¬ 
lish  of  the  L^niversity  of  Dalla.s,  on  “The 
Spirit  of  Christmas.”  The  Rev.  S.  H.  C. 
Burgin.  of  the  Trinity’  Methodist 
Church,  also  spoke.  Following  the  ad¬ 
dresses.  Santa  Claus  arrived  and  from 
a  well  filled  Christmas  tree  proceeded 
to  distribute  presents  to  “the  good  lit¬ 
tle  boys”  as  names  of  members  were 
called,  .\fter  the  “boys”  had  their  fun 
out  of  this  feature,  it  was  voted  to 
donate  the  tree  and  toys  to  the  “Empty 
Stocking  Crusade”  of  Dallas.  “Doc” 
Wynne,  officiated  as  St.  Nicholas.  A 
greeting  was  received  from  George  W. 
Coleman,  of  Boston,  to  “his  boys  down 
South”  and  the  League  voted  to  send 
a  Christmas  greeting  by  wire  to  “Dick” 
Haughton,  former  President  of  the  Dal¬ 
las  .\d  League,  who  is  now  located  in 
Chicago. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  ECONOMY. 


How  a  Non-Distribution  Plan  Has 
Worked  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

(Special  Correspondence.) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  7. — The  non¬ 
distribution  “plan”  has  come  to  stay.  It 
is  a  .saver,  a  time  and  man  economizer, 
it  works  out,  it  stood  the  test  and  saved 
money,  men.  time;  that’s  all  you  can  save 
in  the  newspaper  business.  But — here's 
the  story  from  the  man  who  put  it 
across — F.  H.  AVhitman,  foreman  of  the 
composing  room  of  the  Washington 
Herald.  He  says ; 

“Only  a  few  years  ago,  or  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  decade,  type-setting  by  machinery 
was  not  given  serious  consideration. 
When  the  machines  came,  they  came  to 
stay  and  really  revolutionized  the  meth¬ 
od  of  producing,  not  only  newspapers, 
but  books  and  catalogues.  Since  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  machine  composition,  how 
often  have  we  heard  that  ads  and  job 
work  could  never  lie  machine  set?  But 
even  ads  and  some  jobs  are  set  far  more 
profitably  today  by  machine  than  by- 
hand,  yet  there  is  still  room  for  ad¬ 
vancement  in  efficiency.  Some  of  the 
big  foundry  companies  are  specializing 
this  subject,  and  today  the  printing  of¬ 
fice  that  has  not  installed  this  system 
is  not  making  the  money  that  their  trade 
warrants. 

“I  recently  assumed  the  foremanship 
of  a  large  metropolitan  daily,  and  find¬ 
ing  the  composing  room  cramped  for 
space,  installed  such  case  cabinets,  stor¬ 
age  tables,  make-up  tables,  etc.,  as  to 


save  20  per  cent,  of  the  floor  space  and 
give  room  for  more  men  in  case  of  in¬ 
creased  business.  This  alone  saved  the 
time  of  one  man  in  five.  To  further 
economize  on  the  production  of  the  of¬ 
fice  it  was  necessary  to  take  care  of  the 
greatest  non-productive  expense — that  of 
distributing  and  replacing  material,  .\fter 
two  months  of  experimenting,  over  75 
per  cent,  of  that  cost  was  overcome  by 
non-distribution. 

“You  may  ask  what  I  mean  by  ‘non¬ 
distribution.’  Well,  simply  this:  Our 
linotypes  set  all  the  type  to  12  point,  and 
our  monotype  caster  furnishes  us  with 
all  the  type  from  14  to  36  point,  quads, 
spaces,  leads,  rules,  etc.  We  have  a  storage 
system  from  which  an  apprentice  sorts 
up  the  cases  daily,  and  instead  of  lum¬ 
bering  up  the  office  with  dead  type,  it 
goes  direct  to  the  hell-box  from  the 
forms.  We  cast  all  type  from  good  qual¬ 
ity  linotype  metal,  therefore  there  is  no 
more  waste  than  the  depreciation  of  the 
metal. 

“This  non-distribution  system  enabled 
us  to  more  than  double  the  number  of 
colums  of  ads  set  for  our  Christmas  edi¬ 
tions  over  last  year,  and  not  an  hour  of 
overtime  was  used  for  distributing,  and 
the  cost  per  column  was  reduced  exact¬ 
ly  30  per  cent,  besides  the  pleasure  our 
men  enjoyed  by  having  plenty  of  mate¬ 
rial  at  all  times,  and  not  being  annoyed 
by  the  usual  clutterment  of  dead  mate¬ 
rial  which  would  have  necessarily  been 
in  the  way.  Efficiency  equipment  and 
non-distribution  are  today  the  greatest 
subjects  of  economy  that  any  printer 
or  publisher  can  get,  and  they  are  both 
waiting  with  outstretched  hands  to  be 
received. 

“I  believe  that  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Herald  has  today  the  most  com¬ 
plete  system  of  handling  ads  and  dead 
material,  and  the  most  compact  type 
storage  system  used  by  any  daily  paper 
in  the  country,  and  we  are  still  looking 
for  improvements.” 


“PRESS”  SWINDLERS  AT  WORK. 


Collecting  Money  for  a  Dinner  at 

Pointin’*  Restaurant,  New  York. 

A  swindling  scheme  that  is  tried  suc¬ 
cessfully  now  and  then  in  New  York 
and  elsewhere  is  that  of  calling  on  busi¬ 
ness  men  for  contributions  to  a  benefit, 
fair  or  banquet  to  be  given  by  newspa¬ 
permen  or  by  the  local  press  club.  The 
men  who  work  the  scheme  are  suave, 
alert,  and  well-dressed  fellows  who  put 
up  a  good  bluff  in  behalf  of  “we  boys” 
and  often  deceive  the  unwary. 

On  Dec.  31  Commissioner  of  Weights 
and  Measures  Joseph  Hartigan  received 
a  telephone  message  from  a  “Mr.  Say- 
more”  or  “Seymour,”  representing  him¬ 
self  as  connected  with  the  Sun,  saying 
that  a  number  of  newspaper  men  were 
going  to  have  a  New  Year’s  eve  dinner 
at  Pointin’s  Restaurant.  He  said  that 
several  city  officials  were  being  asked 
to  contribute,  and  that  his  representa¬ 
tive,  Mr.  Gerard,  would  call  in  person 
to  see  Mr.  Hartigan.  Later  a  man,  who 
presented  a  Sun  card  bearing  the  name 
of  Jean  Gerard,  called  at  the  Commis¬ 
sioner's  office. 

“What  do  you  want,  $5?”  asked  Mr. 
Hartigan. 

“Oh,  Commissioner !”  replied  the  call¬ 
er.  “can’t  you  make  it  $25?” 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Hartigan  was 
informed  over  the  telephone  by  a  clerk 
in  the  outer  office  that  ‘Saymore”  or 
“Seymour”  was  outside.  The  clerk  said 
that  “Seymour”  kept  a  handkerchief  to 
his  face  as  if  to  hide  his  features.  He 
was  nervous,  and  disappeared  before 
Mr.  Hartigan  could  invite  him  into  his 
office.  _ 


The  Chicago  Tribune  has  given  notice 
that  hereafter  a  charge  will  be  made  for 
matrix,  in  excess  of  six,  that  arc  made 
of  advertisements  run  by  them.  Six  or 
less  will  be  made  without  charge. 


THE  YEAR  1914 

p)e  ^wntng 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

CAUSE 

Net  Daily  Average  Circulation,  1914,  68,080 

It  is  believed  that  no  city  in  the  United  States 
is  covered  so  thoroughly  with  one  edition  as  is 
Washington  hy  the  Evening  Star! 


EFFECT 


Lines  of 

Paid  Advertising 


The  Evening  and  Sunday  Star . 10,896,033 

2nd  Newspaper .  6,336,234 

3rd  Newspaper .  4,907,996 

4th  Newspaper .  3,400,195 


The  Star  gained  466  columns  over  the  year 

1913  and  printed  more  advertising  during 

1914  than  any  New  York  newspaper.  It  fre¬ 
quently  prints  more  local  display  advertising 
than  all  three  of  its  competitors  combined. 


INTERTYPE 

THE  ACME  OF  HIGH  QUALITY 


3,175  LINOTYPE  USERS 

Arc  using  Intertype  Matrices  and  Parts 

Why  Not  You? 

Be  sure  that  there  are  copies  of  the  Intertype  Parts 
Catalogue  and  Matrix  Specimen  Book  in  your  compos¬ 
ing  room. 


Intematioiud  Typesetting  Machine  Co. 

Foot  of  Montagu*  Strsot  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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589 


Evening  Journal 

Circulation 

797,477 

Gownment  (Sworn 
Statement 


NextNearest  Paper 

(EVENING  WORLD) 
Circulation 

386,505 

Government  Sworn 
Statement 


FIRST 


In  News 

In  Circulation 

In  Display  Advertising 


The  True  Test  of  a  Newspaper*s  Advertising  Value 

is  the  amount  of  Paid  Display  Advertising  it  prints.  Merchants 
place  their  Advertising  in  the  Newspaper  that  brings  them  Business. 

During  1914  THE  NEV^  YORK  EVENING  JOURNAL  Printed 

More  Paid  Display  Advertising  than  any  other  New  York  Newspaper 

The  Evening  Journal  GAINED  1994  Cols.  (55,930  imes). 
The  next  paper  (Evening  worid)  LOST  1,914  Cols.  (535.920  imes). 

Amount  of  Display  Advertising  carried  by  the 
New  York  Evening  Newspapers  in  1914. 

Evening  Journal  "iSr  .  25,1195  Cols. 

Evening  World  .  .  .  20,4855 

Globe .  11,5385  “ 

Evening  Sun  .  .  .  11,4745  “ 

Mail .  11,3655  “ 

Telegram  ....  9,0095 

Post .  8,882  “ 

The  Evening  Journal 
Had  in  Display  Advertising 

4,634  Cols.  More  Than  Eve.  World 

13,5803/4  "  “  “  Globe 

13,645  “  “  “  Eve.  Sun 

13,754V4  “  “  “  Mail 

16,110  “  «  Telegram 

16,237y2  “  “  “  Post 

The  New  York  Evening  Journal  of  all 
the  New  York  evening  newspapers^  is 

First  in  Local  Advertising 

First  in  General  Advertising 

First  in  Department  Store  Advertising 

First  in  Specialty  Shop  Advertising 

First  in  Musical  Instrument  Advertising 

First  in  Theatrical  Advertising 

In  fact,  the  NEW  YORK  EVENING  JOUR¬ 
NAL  is  the  First  Choice  of  the  Best,  Highest 
Class  and  Most  Progressive  Merchants  of 
Greater  New  York. 

Circulation  Statements 

Made  by  the  New  York  evening  newspapers  to  the 
U.  S.  Government,  October  1, 1914,  showing  their 
average  daily  net  paid  circulation  for  six  months: 

Evening  Journal,  ...  797,477 

Evening  World .  386,505 

Evening  Mail .  157,044 

Telegram  (daily) .  220,453 

Globe . 185,471 

Evening  Sun .  122,763 

Post .  18,513 

*^Nothing  Succeeds  Like  Paid  Circulation  and  Circulation  That  Pays^^ 
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OCHS  AND  THE  TIMES. 

PUBLISHER  DELIVERS  NOTABLE 
ADDRESS  BEFORE  JOURNAL. 

ISM  TEACHERS’  MEETINa 

Tells  of  His  Experiences  in  Buildinc 
Up  tbe  Paper — Where  the  Money 
For  Its  Purchase  Came  From — Its 
Success  Due  to  Public  Confidence 
in  the  Intefrity  of  Its  Management 
— The  One-Cent  Paper  Here  to  Stay. 

The  third  arid  final  day’s  session  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Conference  of  the  Teachers  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  was  held  in  the  library  of  the 
New  York  University  Thursday  in 
Washington  Square.  In  addition  to  the 
members  of  the  association  several  of 
'the  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  of  Columbia  were  present. 

The  first  speaker  was  Adolph  S.  Ochs, 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Times.  Mr. 
Ochs’  appearance  before  the  conference 
was  notable  as  he  rarely  ever  delivers 
a  public  address.  In  fact  one  of  the 
members,  who  has  been  engaged  in 
metropolitan  journalism  for  thirty  years 
and  has  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
principal  newspaper  organizations  dur¬ 
ing  that  period,  remarked  that  he  had 
not  only  never  heard  Mr.  Ochs  speak  in 
public  before  but  he  had  never  even 
heard  or  read  that  the  publisher  had 
done  so.  Before  Mr.  Ochs  had  con¬ 
cluded  his  remarks  one  of  his  hearers 
turned  to  another  and  said :  “I  wonder 
where  Mr.  Ochs  got  the  idea  that  he 
was  not  a  good  public  speaker.” 

Mr.  Ochs  spoke  with  great  earnest¬ 
ness  and  sincerity,  and  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  the  members  of  the 
conference  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
address  he  was  given  a  rising  vote  of 
thanks. 

In  his  opening  remarks  Mr.  Ochs  de¬ 
preciated  his  ability  as  a  public  speaker 
and  said  that  he  had  had  no  opportunity 
to  prepare  a  formal  address  but  would 
be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  that 
might  be  asked.  It  was  in  response  to 
such  inquiries  that  Mr.  Ochs  told  of 
his  start  in  journalism. 

He  said  he  was  born  in  Cincinnati 
and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Knoxville,  Tenn.  At  an  early  age 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer,  start¬ 
ing  as  a  galley  boy. 

“My  first  success,”  said  Mr.  Ochs, 
“was  in  making  a  smoking  lamp  burn 
with  a  bright  flame.  It  was  a  small 
thing,  to  be  sure,  but  it  gave  me  the 
knowledge  that  I  could  do  things  if  1 
only  tried.” 

He  learned  to  set  type  and  read 
proof  but  never  became  a  journeyman 
printer  because  at  the  end  of  three  years 
he  gave  up  type  setting  to  take  up  the 
business  end  of  newspaper  publishing. 
In  1878  he  purchased  the  Chattanooga 
Times,  giving  in  part  payment  $250 
which  he  had  raised  on  a  note  for  $300 
which  a  friend  had  endorsed  and  upon 
which  he  realized  $287.  His  father  did 
not  think  much  of  the  venture  and  pre¬ 
dicted  that  it  would  be  a  failure. 

Under  Mr.  Ochs’  administration  the 
Chattanooga  Times  soon  began  to  forge 
ahead.  From  year  to  year  substantial 
gains  in  circulation  and  advertising  were 
made  aiftl  after  awhile  it  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  of  the  influential  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  South. 

In  the  early  nineties  Mr.  Ochs’  atten¬ 
tion  was  attracted  to  the  New  York 
Times.  The  paper  had  been  losing 
^ound  for  some  time.  George  Jones, 
its  owner  and  publisher,  had  grown  old 
and  out  of  sympathy  with  the  changes 
in  newspaper  publishing  that  were  tak¬ 
ing  place.  He  was  independently  wealthy 
and  did  not  feel  the  necessity  of  adapt¬ 
ing  the  plant  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Times  to  new  conditions.  When  he  died 
he  left  the  paper  to  his  children.  His 
sons  had  had  no  training  in  newspaper 
work  and  consequently  did  not  bring  to 
its  management  any  knowledge  of  the 
business.  Moreover  the  retail  price  of 
the  paper  was  4  cents  which  kept  it 
•from  acquiring  a  large  circulation.  Its 
presses  were  old  and  out  of  date,  it 
didn’t  own  the  linotypes  in  its  office ;  and 


its  entire  mechanical  equipment  was  in 
bad  shape. 

Mr.  Ochs  came  to  New  York  and 
after  looking  over  the  ground  became 
convinced  that  there  was  a  chance  to 
put  the  Times  back  upon  its  feet  and 
restore  it  to  its  old  place  as  one  of  the 
great  newspapers  of  New  York.  He  had 
several  conferences  with  Charles  R. 
Miller,  the  editor,  and  through  his  aid 
and  co-operation  perfected  a  plan  for 
the  purchase  of  the  paper.  A  new  cor¬ 
poration  called  the  New  York  Times 
Company  was  organized  with  a  bond 
capital  of  $500,000.  Two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  of  the  bonds  were  set  aside 
for  the  raising  of  working  capital.  Con¬ 
siderable  trouble  was  experienced  in  sell¬ 
ing  the  bonds;  in  fact  it  was  necessary 
to  give  $1,500  in  stock  as  a  bonus  for 
each  $1,000  in  bonds  thus  disposed  of, 
but  not  a  bond  was  purchased  by  any  one 
except  Mr.  Ochs,  who  could  exercise  any 
control  over  the  management  of  the 
property. 

When  the  property  was  taken  over 
(.\ugust  17,  1896)  it  was  losing  $1,000  a 
day.  There  were  many  creditors  who 
held  claims  against  it;  and  every  cred¬ 
itor  received  100  cents  on  every  dollar 
the  Times  owed  him. 

“When  I  purchased  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger — and  it  was  erroneously 
reported  I  had  paid  $3,000,000  for  it,” 
said  Mr.  Ochs,  “an  editor  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  wrote  an  article  upon  the  danger 
that  threatened  the  country  because 
great  corporations  were  taking  bright 
young  men  into  their  service  and  im¬ 
pregnating  them  with  monopolistic  ideas. 
As  an  example  he  cited  the  case  of 
Adolph  S.  Ochs,  of  Chattanooga,  whose 
career  he  had  watched  with  considerable 
interest.  This  young  man,”  the  writer 
continued,  “had  built  up  one  of  the  best 
papers  in  the  South  at  Chattanooga, 
where,  in  time,  he  migh  have  made  a 
fortune  of  $200,000,  but  had  gone  to  New 
York,  and  purchased  the  Times  for 
$3,000,000.  then  we  hear  he  purchased 
the  Philadelphia  Times  for  $1,000,000, 
and  now  the  Public  Ledger  for  $3,000,- 
000.  Where  did  he  get  the  money? 
There  is  only  one  place  where  there  is 
so  much  money — the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany,  and  we  fear  they  now  have  Adolph 
Och-  in  their  rapacious  c'aw.’’  It  is 
needless  for  me  to  say  that  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  does  not  own  me.  never 
owned  me.  cannot  own  me — and  I  never 
had  a  financial  transaction  with  them. 

“I  have  often  tried  to  figure  out 
where  people  got  the  idea  that  I  have 
behind  me  large  quantities  of  capital, 
and  that  the  owners  of  this  capital  can 
and  do  dictate  the  editorial  po’irv  of 
the  Times.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  have 
never  in  my  entire  career  been  backed 
by  wealth,  I  have  had  no  capitalists  to 
back  me  up  in  my  undertakings.  The 
only  capital  I  have  had  is  credit.  I  have 
been  able  to  win  the  confidence  of  men 
who  supply  funds,  banks  and  bankers, 
for  the  promotion  of  business.  M'hat 
little  success  I  have  attained  has  been 
due  to  my  ability  to  convince  men  that 
I  was  engaged  in  an  honest  and  lucra¬ 
tive  enterprise  and  that  whatever  finan¬ 
cial  obligations  I  assumed  would  be 
taken  care  of  when  they  became  due. 

“There  is  not  a  man  on  the  top  side 
of  this  earth  who  can  come  into  the 
Times  and  demand  anything.”  continued 
Mr.  Ochs  with  great  emphasis  and  feel¬ 
ing^  “People  at  various  times  have  tried 
to  influence  the  action  of  the  paper  but 
their  efforts  have  been  in  vain.  A  big 
advertiser  boasts  that  I  have  lost  $1,000,- 
000  of  advertising  liecause  I  would  not 
do  what  he  asserts  was  his  due  respect¬ 
ing  an  editorial.  .\  book  publisher’s  asso¬ 
ciation  once  threatened  to  withdraw 
$100,000  worth  of  advertising  from  our 
columns  if  we  did  not  bar  from  them  the 
advertisements  of  a  department  store 
that  offered  $1.50  books  at  thq  cut  rate 
of  $1.14  a  copy.  When  we  infused  to 
do  their  bidding  and  informed  them  if 
the  cut  rate  was  not  made  known  to  our 
readers  in  the  advertising  columns,  we 
would  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  inform 
the  reader  in  our  news  columns,  the 
advertising  w'as  withdrawn  but  at  the 
end  of  three  weeks  they  realized  what  a 
mistake  they  had  made  and  came  back 
into  the  paper. 

“The  National  Committee  of  one  of 


the  great  political  parties  once  ordered 
a  million  copies  of  the  Times  contain¬ 
ing  an  editorial  endorsing  a  presidential 
candidate.  We  turned  down  the  order. 
We  told  the  committee  that  we  did  not 
sell  papers  in  bulk — especially  when  to 
do  so  might  create  a  false  impression. 

“A  political  committee  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  wanted  to  subscribe  for  25,000 
copies  of  the  Times  for  three  months, 
the  same  to  be  mailed  to  lists  of  voters. 
We  declined  the  order. 

“Today  the  Times  has  a  circulation 
of  300,000  copies  and  we  are  just  clos¬ 
ing  the  best  year  in  our  history.  Do 
you  believe  it  would  have  such  a  cir¬ 
culation  if  the  public  was  not  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  honest,  that  it  is  de¬ 
pendable,  and  that  it  cannot  be  in¬ 
fluenced  either  by  great  commercial  in¬ 
terests  or  by  political  parties?  Its  pres¬ 
ent  position  is  due  solely  to  public  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  character  and  integrity 
of  those  who  have  its  destinies  in  their 
keeping.” 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  future 
of  the  1-cent  paper,  Mr.  Ochs  said  that 
its  success  was  bound  to  be  continuous. 
If  we  had  a  half-cent  coin  no  doubt 
papers  would  be  published  at  that  price. 
He  emphasized  the  point  that  readers 
make  advertising,  and  not  advertising 
makes  readers.  Advertisers  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  large  circulations.  The  Times 
makes  money  on  every  copy  it  sells.  It 
should  be  remembered,  Mr.  Ochs  con¬ 
tinued,  that  what  the  reader  pays  for  is 
the  paper  upon  which  the  news  and 
editorial  matter  is  printed  and  not  for 
the  paper  upon  which  the  advertisements 
appear  for  that  has  already  been  paid 
for  by  the  advertiser. 

Mr.  Ochs  strongly  insisted  that  suc¬ 
cessful,  influential  journalism  must  be 
free  from  any  financial  or  commercial 
control. 

“I  believe  the  law  requiring  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  names  of  owners  of  a 
publication  was  unnecessary,  and  it  doe« 
not  accomplish  the  end  that  was  sought,’’ 
said  Mr.  Ochs.  “Credit  is  often  need¬ 
ed  in  the  management  of  a  large  pub¬ 
lishing  business.  The  banks  in  the  coun¬ 
try  are  the  legitimate  source  from  which 
to  obtain  this  credit.  But  the  bank  very 
naturally  fears  the  embarrassment  that 
may  follow  the  publication  of  its  name 
as  a  newspaper  owner,  and  so  the  pub¬ 
lishing  business  finds  the  customary 
sources  of  credit  restricted  by  the  pub¬ 
licity  incidental  thereto  that  does  not 
apply  to  other  business. 

“No  man  can  come  into  the  New 
York  Times  and  dictate  the  policy  of 
the  paper,  and  I  believe  that  generally 
holds  true  in  other  papers,”  he  continued. 

“I  believe  that  the  success  of  the 
Times  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  con¬ 
fidence  that  pervades  the  entire  staff 
that  this  is  true,  and  their  confidence  in 
the  inteeritv  and  honest  purposes  of  the 
management.” 

The  other  speakers  were  S.  S.  Mc’^ 
Clure.  editor  of  McClure’s  Magazine; 
Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  editor  of  the  Review 
of  Reviews,  and  Dean  Walter  Williams, 
of  the  University  of  Missouri. 

The  Press  Club  gave  a  luncheon  to 
the  members  of  the  conference  at  1 
o’clock  at  w'hich  Edward  P.  Howard, 
nresident  of  the  club,  presided.  Dr. 
Talcott  Williams  acted  as  toastmaster. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Merl 
Thorpe,  of  the  University  of  Kansas : 
vice-president.  Franklin  Matthews,  of 
Columbia  University ;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Hugh  Mercer  Blain,  of  the 
Louisiana  State  University :  executive 
committee :  J.  Melvin  Lee,  of  New  York 
L’niversity,  and  Frank  R.  Martin,  of 

h"  Univershy  of  Missouri. 

.\mong  those  who  spoke  informally 
were  Walter  Williams.  John  M.  Cooney, 
of  Notre  Dame  University;  G.  Herb 
Daly,  of  the  Tribune,  and  city  edi¬ 
tor  MacAlarney;  George  Bateman,  of 
the  London  Daily  Chronicle;  George 
H.  Getz,  of  Montana  University;  Jos¬ 
eph  W.  Piercy,  of  Indiana  University; 
Philip  Dillon  and  Frank  Leroy  Blanch¬ 
ard,  of  The  EniTOR  axd  Publisher. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  many  of  the 
visitors  visited  the  factory  of  the  Mer- 
genthaler  Linotype  Company,  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  at  the  invitation  of  Louis  A. 
flornsteiq, 
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THE  NEW  HAVEN 

Times  -  Leader 

it  the  leading  one-cent  daily  newtpaper 
of  Connecticut  ani  the  only  one-cent 
paper  in  the  State  .ahlch  hat  the  full 
Astociated  Prett  leaaed  wire  aervice. 

The  only  evening  paper  in  New  Haven, 
member  of  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulationa. 
The  S.  C.  Beckwith  Special  Agency 
Sole  Foreign  Repretentativet 
New  York  Chicago  St.  LouU 


Buffalo  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 
Editor  and  PubUaher 

“The  only  Buffalo  newspaper  that 
censors  its  advertising  columns.  Many 
ol  our  advertisers  use  our  columns 
exclusively.  'Hie  above  is  one  of  the 
many  reasons  why.” 


Fortitn  Adurtisint  Rtprtstniaiini 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
230  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


The  St.  Paul  I  73,382 

DdUy  News  Nov.  circulation 

in  November  carried 


22,554 


More  liaet 
of 

foreign  ditplay 


than  itt  nearett  competitor. 

C.  D.  BERTOLE7 

tilt  Boyce  Bldg.  Chicego,  Ill. 

New  York  Representative! 

A.  K.  Hammond.  M«  Fifth  Ave. 


DETROIT 

SATURDAY  NIGHT 

gets  results 

because  its  readers  have  learned  that  they 
can  depend  on  every  representation  made 
in  its  advertisements. 

guaranteed  ADVERTISING 
so  far  as  Detroit  Saturday  ii  con¬ 

cerned,  means  that  the'puiHisneri  will 
make  good  if  the  advertiser  doesn’t. 

Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 

CHAS.  SEESTED 
41  Park  Row,  New  York 

F.  S.  KELLY  &  CO., 

Peoples  Gat  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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TheBostonPost’s 
Greatest  Year 

In  the  year  1914,  New  Eiigland’s  Foremost  Newspaper  made  its  most  Phenomenal  Record, 
both  in  Newspaper  Sales  and  in  Display  Advertising. 

The  Boston  Post  has  the  largest  circulation  of 
any  morning  newspaper  in  the  United  States 


DAILY 

POST 


SUNDAY 

POST 


457,696 

A  GAIN  of  37,897  copies  per  day  over  1913 

327,050 

A  GAIN  of  3,409  copies  per  Sunday  over  1913 


Average 
for  1914 


Average 
for  1914 


December,  1914,  Averages: 

Boston  Daily  Post  I  Boston  Sunday  Post 


470,576 


330,1  64 


Showing  that  for  the  month  of  December  both  the  Daily  and  Sunday  Post  exceeded  the  average  for  the  calendar  year 

The  above  circulation  figures  are  gross  output,  it  being  impossible  to  arrive  at  net  figures  at  such  an  early  date. 
A  deduction  of  10  per  cent,  will  give  approximate  net  paid  circulation. 


ADVERTISING 


In  1914,  as  also  in  1913  and  1912,  the  Post  led  all  Boston  newspapers  in  Local  Display  Advertising,  Foreign  Display 
Advertising,  Automobile  Display  Advertising  and  Total  Display  Advertising.  Here  are  the  total  number  of  agate  lines  of 
Display  Advertising  published  during  the  year  1914  by  Boston  papers  having  Daily  and  Sunday  editions.  Classified  adver¬ 
tising  not  included.  Advertising  in  all  Sunday  magazines  is  included. 


Agate  Lines 


Boston  Post . .  6,619,380 

Boston  Globe  .  .  .  5,009,690 
Boston  American  .  4,226,726 
Boston  Herald  .  .  3,355,417 


A  Gain  of  492,304  lines 

over  the  year  1913 

A  Lead  of  1,609,690  lines 

over  the  Globe 

A  Lead  of  2,392,654  lines 

over  the  American 

A  Lead  of  3,263,963  lines 

over  the  Herald 


Wettero  RepietenUtive 

C.  GEORGE  KROGNESS,  Marquette  Building,  Chicago 


Eastern  Representative 

KELLY-SMITH  CO.,  220  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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HIT  BY  PARCEL  POST. 


Chicago  Newspapers,  Correspondents 

and  Clipping  Bureaus  Suffered 

Through  Holiday  Jam — Old-Time 

Newsboys  May  Sell  Papers. 

(Special  CorrctponJencc.) 

Chicago,  III.,  Jan.  6. — ^Tlie  Christ¬ 
mas  jam  of  parcel  post  business  hit  the 
papers  hard  in  the  Chicago  postoffice 
and  they  were  swept  aside  largely  for 
a  week  to  let  Santa  Claus  along.  News¬ 
papers,  correspondents,  clipping  bureaus 
and  others  who  depend  on  getting  the 
papers  by  mail  promptly  suffered  loss 
and  inconvenience  for  two  weeks  by  the 
delay.  Much  of  the  paper  mail  was  a 
week  late  in  distribution  for  a  time,  ren- 
.dering  many  of  the  papers  worthless. 
The  trouble  seems  worst  in  large  cities 
and  it  would  seem  it  could  be  remedied 
by  providing  more  adequate  help  for  the 
holiday  rush  which  seems  not  to  be  done 
in  the  Chicago  office  at  least 

The  Goshen  (Ind.)  News-Times  has 
threatened  to  sue  the  Tribune  for  print¬ 
ing  some  alleged  jokes  referring  to  it 
in  its  “Lin-o-type”  column.  They  claim 
the  items  never  appeared  in  their  paper 
and  were  evidently  sent  to  the  Tribune 
to  fool  it  and  make  fun  of  the  News- 
Times. 

A  scheme  is  under  way  to  have  many 
former  newsboys  now  prominent  in  oth¬ 
er  lines  to  gather  and  sell  papers  for 
charity  on  a  certain  day,  they  to  occupy 
preferably  their  old  stands  of  years  ago. 
The  response  has  been  quick  and  lib¬ 
eral  and  it  is  surprising  to  learn  how 
many  men  now  filling  prominent^  posi¬ 
tions  were  once  newsboys.  The  list  in¬ 
cludes  judges,  merchants,  editors  and 
business  men.  Douglas  Malloch,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  American  Lumber¬ 
man,  was  one  once. 

The  success  of  Jack  Lait,  a  former 
Chicago  police  reporter,  as  a  dramatist 
is  another  indication  of  the  reporter’s 
opportunity  to  make  use  of  r^l  life 
events  he  becomes  familiar  with  in  writ¬ 
ing  plays.  For  several  years  Lait  as 
a  police  reporter  saw  much  which  now 
comes  in  handy  in  his  dramatic  work. 
From  police  reporter  he  rose  to  be  dra¬ 
matic  critic,  which  intimacy  with  the 
drama  determined  him  to  become  a  dra¬ 
matist.  He  says  his  experience  at  the 
first  night  production  of  his  play,  “Help 
Wanted,”  has  put  him  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  nervousness  and  anxiety  of 
other  playwrights,  which  he  did  not  ap¬ 
preciate  when  he  was  a  critic.  He  wrote 
a  one-act  play  entitled  “Lead  Kindly 
Light,”  but  his  most  successful  and  best 
known  play  is  “Help  Wanted.”  He  will 
soon  have  two  new  plays,  “The  Bohe¬ 
mian”  and  “Thumbs  Down,”  produced 
by  Oliver  Morosco.  In  writing,  Lait 
says,  he  has  found  that  the  stage  is  a 
field  for  entertainment  purely.  If  one 
has  a  message  of  protest  he  must  sugar- 
coat  it,  for  while  theater-goers  will  lis¬ 
ten  they  will  not  go  to  the  theater  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  it,  as  they  wish 
to  be  entertained. 

Members  of  the  Illinois  Woman’s 
Press  Association  arranged  to  hold  a 
swapping  party  at  the  Eleanor  Club  on 
Thursday,  where  they  swapped  their  du- 
plicate,*misfit  or  not  needed  Christmas 
gifts  between  themselves  and  got  lots  of 
fun  out  .  of  it  also. 

The  Horse  Review  has  just  issued  a 
150  page  Christmas  number  to  celebrate 
its  silver  anniversary.  The  automobile 


On  the  pages  of  History 
will  be  recorded  the  great 
War  as  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  of  to-day 
tells  the  story. 

Member  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulation*. 


does  not  seem  to  effect  this  popular  old  i 
publication. 

The  great  amount  of  charitable  work  I 
done  by  the  Chicago  papers  was  given 
as  one  of  the  evidences  that  Christianity 
had  not  lost  its  power  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  European  conflict,  by  the 
Rev.  H.  W.  Prince  in  a  recent  sermon. 

Several  hundred  persons  watched  the 
old  year  out  at  the  Press  Oub.  They 
gathered  in  the  banquet  hall  and  saw 
the  “Spirit  of  1915”  shown. 

The  $200  diamond  ring  offered  by  the 
Herald  in  a  beauty  contest  was  tempo¬ 
rarily  won  by  a  man  who  broke  in  the 
window  of  Peacock’s  jewelry  store  and 
stole  it  early  one  morning.  The  burglar 
was  later  caught  and  the  ring  recovered. 

Herbert  L.  Barber,  publisher  of  In¬ 
vesting  for  Profit  and  mining  stock 
promoter,  has  been  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  fraud  through  the  mails  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  mining  stock  scheme. 

At  the  commercial  schools’  convention 
here  last  week  advertising  was  discussed 
and  members  were  advised  to  avoid  ex¬ 
aggeration  and  misleading  statements. 
The  society  intends  to  enforce  the  fraud¬ 
ulent  advertising  acts  in  the  various 
States  that  have  them. 

H.  Spearman  Lewis,  a  Chicago  news¬ 
paper  man.  has  filed  a  petition  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  He  schedules  debts  amounting 
to  $26,375  and  assets  of  only  $98. 

The  Ladies’  Auxiliary  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Association  of  Chicago  gave  a 
children’s  partv  last  week  in  the  associa¬ 
tion  rooms.  There  w'ere  special  dances, 
the  appearance  of  Santa  Claus  with  pres¬ 
ents  for  each  child,  moving  pictures  and 
other  amusements. 

Among  the  local  authors,  publishers 
and  writers  claimed  by  death  the  past 
year  were;  Charles  O.  Thompson.  Wal¬ 
ter  C.  Lamed,  Cy  Warman,  John  L. 
Lawson,  Herbert  C.  Durand,  Harvey  L. 
Goodall,  Allen  G.  Fleming,  Louis  B. 
Chaplin. 

S.  J.  Duncan-Clark,  the  Post’s  war  ex¬ 
pert, _  and  Arthur  M.  Lewis  debated  in 
public  at  the  Garrick  Theater  Sunday 
afternoon  on  “Socialism  vs.  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  Party.” 

At  the  librarians’  convention  here  last 
week  the  matter  of  supplying  newspa¬ 
pers  for  the  reading  room  was  discussed 
and  much  condemned,  the  idea  being  that 
patrons  should  subscribe  for  the  papers. 

The  Herald  and  Tribune  have  begun 
a  campaign  for  better  street  car  service 
which  has  already  had  some  effect.  The 
service  has  for  a  long  time  been  execra¬ 
ble  in  the  way  of  overcrowding. 

M.  R.  Myers,  editor  of  the  American 
Co-operative  Journal,  gave  a  parcel  post 
dinner  to  members  of  his  staff  at  his 
home  on  New  Year’s  day.  The  food 
was  received  by  post  from  farmers  at 
distant  points. 


NEW  DAILY  AT  GREENWICH. 


It  Will  Be  the  Outgrowth  of  a  Com¬ 
bination  of  the  New*  and  Graphic. 

The  Greenwich  (Conn.)  News,  a 
weekly,  was  sold  last  week  by  Fred  W. 
Lyon,  who  has  been  identified  with  it 
for  26  years,  to  a  new  $45,000  corpora¬ 
tion.  The  News  will  be  combined  with 
the  Greenwich  Graphic  and  under  the 
editorship  of  Nelson  E.  Barton,  a  semi¬ 
weekly  called  the  News  and  Graphic 
will  be  published.  Eventually  the  paper 
will  become  a  daily.  The  stockholders 
of  the  Greenwich  Publishing  Co.  include 
some  of  the  w'ealthiest  summer  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  village  a  few  of  whom  are, 
Percy  Rockefeller,  (George  Lauder,  Jr., 
Judge  R.  Jay  Walsh,  Charles  D.  Lanier, 
Luke  Vincent  Lockwood,  Judge  James 
F.  _Walsh,  E.  C.  Benedict.  John  Maher, 
Wilbur  S.  Wright.  Charles  T.  Wills, 
John  D.  Barrett.  (Jeorge  F.  Dominick, 
Jr*,  Dr.  A.  W.  Klein,  and  Dock  Com¬ 
missioner  R.  A.  C.  Smith.  --Four  com¬ 
modores  of  yacht  clubs  are  in  the  list. 
Luke  Vincent  Lockwood  is  president,  G. 
F.  Dominick,  Jr.,  vice-president,  and  A. 
W.  W.  Marshall,  secretary^  and  treas¬ 
urer.  Mr.  Lyon  has  purchased  The  Mil¬ 
ford  Citizen  at  Milford,  Conn. 


Earnest  Brandon  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  staff  has  joined  the  Canadian 
second  contingent  at  Kingston  and  will 
go  to  the  front  in  the  spring.  He  saw 
service  in  the  South  African  War. 


NEWSPAPER  MAKING 


To  the  man -who  has  been  through  the 
fire  of  successful  newspaper  making, 
who  has  worked  out  success  himself  or 
carefully  studied  how  success  has  been 
made  in  a  variety  of  cases  under  differ¬ 
ent  conditions  in  different  size  towns, 
nothing  sounds  so  absurd  as  the  ex¬ 
pressed  views  of  those  who  think  them¬ 
selves  especially  called  to  their  profes¬ 
sion  by  reason  of  superior  knowledge 
to  inflict  their  notions  on  a  long  suf¬ 
fering  public. 

The  successful  newspaper  reflects  the 
intelligence  and  taste  of  the  community 
in  which  it  is  published.  It  renders  pub¬ 
lic  service  in  providing  the  people  with 
the  news  of  the  day  and  offerings  of  the 
business  houses  of  the  city  or  town.  It 
provides  entertaining,  informatory  and 
humorous  features  in  quantity,  quality 
and  variety  which  it  can  afford  or  as  it 
thinks  its  constituency  demands. 

Such  is  the  background  or  stage  set¬ 
ting  for  a  successful  daily  newspaper 
for  any  dot  on  the  map.  According  to 
the  merits  of  the  production  of  news  and 
features  will  the  lasting  and  permanent 
qualities  of  the  paper  circulation  be  es¬ 
tablished. 

Temporary  campaigns  for  meritorious 
reforms  and  the  betterment  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  honest  government,  in  the  cause  of 
public  health,  in  addition  to  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  especially  important  news  events 
or  series  of  special  articles,  can  be  used 
to  attract  the  attention  of  new  readers 
who  can  only  be  held  by  the  solid  at¬ 
tractions  of  the  every  day  features  of 
the  newspapers. 

A  vital,  sincere  and  intelligent  edi¬ 
torial  page  is  growing  even  more  neces¬ 
sary  as  a  circulation  builder  than  ever 
before  notwithstanding  opinion  to  the 
contrary.  The  editorials  must  be  hu¬ 
man,  sympathetic  to  all  and  ring  uni¬ 
formly  true  as  a  bell. 

The  modern  successful  newspaper  has 
outgrown  the  proportions  of  a  mere  po¬ 
litical  sheet  owned  body  and  soul  by 
any  party  or  faction.  Absolute  inde¬ 
pendence  sanely  guided  on  the  straight 
and  narrow  way,  wholly  divorced  from 
political  aspirations,  commands  the  at¬ 
tention  and  interest  of  all  thinking  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  community. 

The  avowedly  partisan  newspaper  au¬ 
tomatically  reduces  its  possibilities  for 
wide  and  large  influence.  It  is  bound 
hand  and  foot  and  can  never  be  a  public 
guide  and  protector.  Its  own  partisans 
expect  free  service  as  a  right  and  it  is 
ignored  by  the  other  side.  Such  a  news¬ 
paper  may  be  used  as  a  loaded  club  to 
force  public  recognition  of  the  selfish 
political  ambitions  of  its  owner,  but  can 
never  become  really  great  and  largely 
influential. 

The  independent  newspaper  which 
plainly  and  frankly  commends  or  con¬ 
demns  in  accordance  with  a  sound  and 
unbiased  judgment  of  men,  movements 
and  causes,  in  which  all  sides  can  plead 
their  cases  through  letters  to  the  editor, 
provides  the  institutional  sort  of  a  news¬ 
paper  structure  which  will  adhere  so 
long  as  such  a  high  standard  can  be 
maintained. 

Wherever  we  find  a  newspaper  even 
approximately  fulfilling  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  standards  above  set  down 
we  find  a  successful  and  constantly 
growing  institution.  We  find  men  serv¬ 
ing  a  cause — the  cause  of  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  their  community.  We  find 
them  successful  because  for  some  rea¬ 
son  financial  profit  surely  comes  to  them 
who  give  greatest  and  most  effective 
service.  Northcote. 


Staats-Zei^ung’c  Beat. 

The  New  York  Staats  Zeitung  on 
December  22  published  an  article  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  submarine  U-26  sank  the 
British  battle  ship  Audacious  and  later 
the  dreadnaughts  Benbow  and  Colling- 
wood.  It  is  said  that  the  censor  with¬ 
held  the  news  but  it  was  confirmed  No¬ 
vember  27  when  the  British  Admiralty 
in  the  casualty  list  gave  the  names  of 
officers  and  crews  of  these  ships  that 
had  been  lost.  This  was  a  big  beat  for 
the  Staats  Zeittmg. 


CANADIAN  PRESS  CONFERENCES 


Twelve  Are  to  Be  Held  During  Jan¬ 
uary  and  February  Through¬ 
out  the  Province. 

Arrangements  have  now  been  finally 
completed  for  the  holding  of  twelve  dis¬ 
trict  press  conferences  throughout  the 
province  of  Ontario,  with  a  view  to 
bringing  about  a  closer  relationship 
among  the  newspaper  publishers  of  the 
province.  The  conferences  will  be  at¬ 
tended  by  officers  of  the  Canadian  Press 
Association,  under  whose  auspices  the 
meetings  will  be  held.  There  will  be  de¬ 
livered  at  each  five  main  addresses, 
which  will  be  followed  by  discussions. 

W.  M.  O’Beirne,  Stratford  Beacon, 
president  of  the  C.  P.  A.,  will  speak  on 
“The  Future  of  the  Country  Weekly.” 
E.  Roy  Sales.  Port  Elgin  Times,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Weekly  Section,  will  deal 
with  “The  Necessity  of  Local  Organi¬ 
zation  and  Some  of  its  Results.”  W.  E. 
Smallfield,  Renfrew  Mercury,  chairman 
of  the  Ontario  and  Quebec  Division, 
will  discuss  “If  I  Had  It  All  to  Do  Over 
.\gain — Some  Lessons  of  Forty  Years’ 
Experience.”  L,  A.  Eeedy,  St.  Mary’s 
Journal,  director  of  C.  P.  A,  will  handle 
“How  to  Increase  Local  and  Foreign 
.Advertising,”  and  John  M  Imrie,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  C.  P.  A.,  will  have  as  his 
.subject  “How  the  Canadian  Press  As¬ 
sociation  Is  Serving  the  Weekly  News¬ 
papers.” 

The  first  meeting  will  be  held  at  St. 
Thomas  on  January  15,  following  which 
meetings  will  take  place  at  Sarnia  on 
January  16,  at  Stratford  on  January  18 
and  at  Harriston  on  January  19.  The 
second  group  of  meetings  take  place  on 
February  5,  6.  8  and  9  at  Brantford,  St. 
Catharines,  Barrie  and  Brampton,  re¬ 
spectively.  The  third  group  are  sched¬ 
uled  for  February  19.  20,  22  and  23  at 
Cobourg,  Peterboro,  Brockville  and  Ot¬ 
tawa. 

Hon.  Treffle  Berthiaume,  proprietor 
of  Montreal  La  Presse,  and  a  member 
of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Quebec, 
passed  away  suddenly  on  January  2 
from  heart  trouble,  aged  64  years.  Mr. 
Berthiaume  started  life  as  a  printer. 
Later  he  began  the  publication  of  an  il¬ 
lustrated  weekly  called  Le  Monde  II- 
lustre  and  then  acquired  La  Presse.  The 
latter  he  built  up  into  a  most  influential 
paper,  which  today  enjoys  the  largest 
circulation  of  any  French-Canadian 
newspaper  in  Canada. 

Thomas  B.  Cockburn,  leader  writer  on 
the  Vancouver  World,  died  as  the  result 
of  an  accident  on  December  21.  He  was 
a  native  of  Scotland,  who  had  served 
on  the  staffs  of  the  Edinburgh  Scots¬ 
man  and  Glasgow  Herald,  before  com¬ 
ing  to  Canada. 

Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell,  the  nonagenar¬ 
ian  editor  of  the  Belleville  Intelligencer, 
is  demonstrating  his  extraordinary  vir¬ 
ility  by  going  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  to 
spend  his  91st  birthday  with  his  daugh¬ 
ter.  _ 


Cartoon*  in  Catholic  Paper. 

That  religious  newspapers  recognize 
the  value  of  cartoons  in  driving  home 
important  truths  is  indicated  by  action 
of  the  Catholic  Tribune  of  Dubuque, 
la.,  which  has  engaged  George  Clardy, 
of  New  York,  to  create  a  series  of  car¬ 
toons  for  that  publication. 


Send  in  your  subscription  to  the 
Editor  and  Publisher  now. 


Can  It  Be 

That  the  most  prosperous 
local  merchants  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C,  continue  to  use 
more  space  in  THE  EVEN¬ 
ING  STAR,  time  and  again, 
than  in  the  other  three  pa¬ 
pers  combined  except  for  the 
fact  that  it  pays  them  best 
to  do  so? 


(j 
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1,023,661  Lines  Gain 

of  Advertising  in  Two  Years 
381,696  lines  gain  during  1914 

/i  £1  f  \  I  more  than  the  combined  gains  of  all  the  other 
New  York  newspapers,  morning  and  evening. 


OF  NEW  YORK 


A  Strong  Newspaper  Personality 


The  Evening  Sun  of  New  York  City  is  a  strong  personality 
among  newspapers  that  count.  And  it  is  now  receiving  the 
reward  of  merit. 

During  1914  the  Evening  Sun  gained  324,601  lines  more  ad¬ 
vertising  than  the  gain  of  all  the  other  New  York  news¬ 
papers  combined.  For  this  there  is  a  real  reason. 

The  Evening  Sun’s  cleverness  and  good  discretion  in  the 
general  news  handling — the  common  touch  of  its  featured 
columns  (Sun  Dial,  for  instance) — 

the  expert  and  complete  sporting  department — 
the  authenticity  and  fairness  of  its  war  news — 
the  penetration  and  neutrality  of  its  famous  war  editorials, 
and — 

its  advanced  and  reasonable  woman’s  page,  and — 


Withal,  its  clean  and  handsome  make-up,  have  so  com¬ 
manded  public  interest  and  favor  and  created  such  confi¬ 
dence  in  it  as  a  newspaper  personality — that  the  public  and 
advertisers  believe  in  its  advertising  columns  as  they 
believe  in  its  news  columns. 

The  past  year  has  proven  that  advertisers  know  that  the 
public  believe  in  advertisements  published  in  The  Evening 
Sun — the  gain  of  381,696  lines  of  advertising  in  the  year 
proves  this.  This  gain  is  actually  324,601  lines  more  than 
the  amount  gained  by  all  of  the  other  New  York  newspapers 
put  together.  Add  to  this  that  the  net  paid  circulation  has 
increased  over  30,000  in  the  same  time  and  the  statement 
that  The  Evening  Sun  is  really  the  best  advertising  medium 
in  New  York  is  incontrovertible. 


Advertising  Gsuns  and  Losses  Daring  1914 

Evening  Sun,  381,696  Lines  GAIN 


Post . 

.  35,046 

M 

GAIN 

Telegram . 

.  22,049 

it 

GAIN 

Journal . 

.  85,542 

U 

LOSS 

Globe  . 

. 278,851 

it 

LOSS 

World . 

. 589,584 

U 

LOSS 

Mail . 

. 827,567 

U 

LOSS 

(Records  Compiled  by  N.  Y.  Evening  Post) 
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WORKING  TOGETHER  IN  THE  AO  FIELD. 

Bulletin  No.  77,  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
shows  that  the  writer,  W.  A.  Thomson,  the  director, 
who  has  recently  returned  from  a  month’s  absence, 
spent  in  aggressive  field  work,  is  right  at  home  with 
his  members  and  therefore  able  to  render  a  more  ef¬ 
ficient  service  in  the  course  of  the  upbuilding  of  the 
advertising  earnings  of  all  newspapers. 

That  Thomson  is  achieving  big  results  is  shown  by 
the  confident  attitude  with  which  he  emphasizes  the 
need  of  co-operation  between  publishers  and  the 
necessity  for  standardization  in  methods  and  pro¬ 
cedure. 

“Destructive  competition,”  writes  the  director,  “is 
one  of  the  costliest  items  in  the  list  of  newspaper 
expenses.”  He  is  right.  The  time  has  arrived  when 
publishers  and  editors  and  managers  must  show  their 
tolerant,  broad  visioned,  catholic  spirit  in  the  interest 
of  their  own  pocket  books  and  help  to  standardize 
the  industry  that  stands  so  near  the  top  in  volume  of 
trade  and  so  close  to  the  bottom  in  credit. 

The  director  quotes  one  agent  as  follows: 

“I  can  always  work  the  newspapers  for  free  pub¬ 
licity  because  they  are  forever  scrapping  amongst 
themselves.  Most  of  them  would  like  to  cut  out  the 
automobile  publicity,  for  example,  but  each  is  afraid 
to  do  so  because  of  fear  of  what  the  other  fellow 
may  do.  The  result  is  that  I  give  the  newspaper  the 
free  publicity  and  I  give  the  paid  advertising  to  the 
magazines.  Some  day  you  people  will  wake  up  and 
stand  together  on  these  matters  and  then  you’ll  rule 
the  advertising  world.” 

Th*  director  talked  over  the  condition  with  a  pub¬ 
lisher  in  one  of  the  larger  cities  and  before  leaving 
town  was  able  to  effect  an  understanding  between 
three  of  the  newspapers  looking  to  the  establishment 
of  a  local  Bureau  which  will  render  service  to  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  and  engage  in  constructive  work  to 
fasten  the  attention  of  national  advertisers  upon  the 
local  markets. 

Every  worth-while  daily  newspaper  in  towns  of 
25,000  and  up  should  be  a  member  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
Bureau  of  Advertising  and  in  active  co-operation 
with  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Moore,  who  have  in 
charge  this  important  work  in  the  general  field. 


OTHERS’  LOSS  SHOULD  BE  OUR  GAIN. 

Never  before  has  the  United  States  found  itself 
at  the  dawn  of  a  new  year  with  warring  nations  on 
all  sides.  Europe  on  the  east,  Japan  on  the  west, 
Canada  on  the  north  and  Mexico  on  the  south  are 


involved  in  struggles  which  overshadow  everything 
else  in  their  national  lives,  cripple  their  commercial 
enterprises  and  make  their  business  future  uncertain 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  Even  after  the  restoration 
of  peace  the  readjustment  of  affairs  will  take  years, 
and  it  may  be  decades  before  the  volume  of  trade  of 
some  of  the  countries  now  fighting  will  be  restored 
to  former  figures.  In  the  meantime,  while  Europe 
feeds  men  to  cannons,  the  United  States  of  America 
has  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  do  feeding  of  a 
more  peaceable  and  profitable  sort. 

While  turbulent  conditions  continue  abroad,  our 
own  imports  will  doubtless  continue  to  decrease  and 
our  exports  to  increase,  and  we  will  have  the  chance 
and  the  time  for  an  exploitation  of  business  fields 
heretofore  served  largely  by  the  countries  now  at 
war.  And  what  is  still  more  desirable  our  home 
manufacturers  may  find  at  their  doors  a  market  for 
goods  made  in  America. 

At  a  time  like  this,  when  competition  is  at  a  low 
ebb.  the  American  manufacturer  has  almost  an 
ideally  clear  field  and  he  car  by  liberal  and  judi¬ 
cious  advertising  substitute  home  made  goods  for 
foreign  products. 

The  demand  is  here,  the  imported  goods  are  not 
here;  the  public  will  be  compelled  to  use  something 
else,  and  it  is  up  to  the  American  manufacturer  to 
tell  them  what  that  something  else  shall  be. 

Newspapers  are  enjoying  their  greatest  circulation 
in  history,  and  people  are  reading  newspapers  more 
than  ever  before.  Of  this  fact  advertisers  should 
take  advantage.  Newspaper  advertising  is  logical 
just  now,  more  logical  than  any  other  kind.  Itie 
newspapers  are  absorbing  so  much  attention  that 
other  mediums  do  not  attract  as  they  would  under 
normal  conditions. 

Coincident  with  teaching  the  wisdom  of  buying 
domestic  goods  should  be  widespread  advertising, 
paid  for  at  regular  space  rates.  The  newspapers  are 
already  giving  much  valuable  space  to  advertising 
the  “Made-in-the-U.  S.  A.”  plan,  and  giving  it  as 
public  service  for  the  nation’s  good.  Now  let  tne 
wholesalers  and  retailers  begin  to  use  the  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  and  trade  journals  and  send  sub¬ 
stantial  checks  to  the  publications  that  have  already 
borne  more  than  their  share  of  the  effort  to  bring 
about  a  business  boom.  Advertise — and  do  it  now. 


WISE  WORDS  FROM  CHICAGO. 

In  a  message  to  members  of  the  Chicago  Garment 
Manufacturers  who  met  a  few  days  ago  in  Chicago 
and  who  represent  an  annual  business  of  $20,000,000, 
Mr.  Eisendrath,  the  president  of  the  association,  said: 

“A  big  year  faces  the  garment  trade.  Now  is  the 
time  to  advenise,  constantly  and  consistently.  The 
I’nited  States  is  full  of  money.  While  it  is  true  we 
shall  have  the  European  trade  and  part  of  the  South 
.\merican  trade,  do  not  forget  that  right  here  in 
.\merica  we  have  the  coin,  the  crops  and  the  cus¬ 
tomers.  Don't  forget  that  it  is  your  advertising  man 
that  puts  you  on  the  map.  Keep  at  your  advertis¬ 
ing.  Don’t  give  a  big  splash  followed  by  a  lot  of 
silence.” 

President  Eisendrath’s  words  are  notable  for  sev¬ 
eral  reasons.  First,  they  were  spoken  by  an  ob¬ 
servant  business  man.  Second,  they  are  full  of 
optimism,  which  all  business  men  should  show  just 
now.  Third,  there  is  a  “punch”  in  every  senence  and 
he  points  the  way  to  better  times  throughout  the 
country. 

What  Mr.  Eisendrath  said  to  the  garment  men 
applies  with  force  to  all  American  manufacturers. 
Steady,  persistent  and  consistent  advertising  of  hon¬ 
est  goods  at  honest  prices  has  never  failed  to  bring 
results.  It  is  not  wise  to  make  the  “big  splash” 
and  then  sink.to  the  oblivion  of  the  bed  of  the  river 
of  trade.  The  history  of  advertising  is  full  of  in 
stances  of  failuies  through  this  sort  of  procedure. 

The  Editor  and  Publisher  is  likewise  in  full  ac¬ 
cord  with  Mr~  Eisendrath  in  his  appeal  that  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  be  the  first  field  for  exploitation  by  adver¬ 
tisers.  It  is  the  stimulation  of  business  in  every 
State,  city  and  hamlet  that  is  needed  now.  Sectional 
prosperity  helps  some  but  the  widely  distributed 
hum  of  business  is  what  the  nation  wants  to  hear. 


INVOCATION  TO  THE  NEW  YEAR.  | 

Cross  not  the  threshold  ere  thou  shrive  thyself. 

Fair  stranger  from  the  pure  empyrean. 

The  earth  reeks  hot  with  bloody  quarrel.  The  air 
Is  rank  and  rife  with  stifled  pestilence. 

And  Desolation  broods  alone  o’er  scenes 
Where  once  was  busy  life  and  rural  charm. 

This  is  thy  heritage;  this  slaughter  pen 
The  realm  thou  must  subdue  to  gentleness. 

How  wilt  thou  e’er  rebuild  this  ruined  world 
Or  look  on  human  face  once  called  divine? 

Mayhap  thou  bring  from  farthest  source  rare  balm 
For  our  deep  wounds,  and  comfort  for  our  hearts 
Bowed  down  in  sorrow’s  slough  of  needless  tears. 
Mayst  thou  depart  from  fratricidal  strife 
And  lead  in  paths  of  peace  and  charity. 

Sere  in  our  consciences  the  homely  truths 
\\  e  utter  with  our  lips  so  carelessly. 

Teach  us  the  sacredness  of  human  life. 

The  joy  of  brother  love  to  bind  our  hearts 
As  one  in  cheerful  service  for  our  kind. 

Have  pity  for  our  worse  than  senseless  fall. 

Incline  our  wills  to  shape  our  destiny 
Aright,  ere  we  make  havoc  of  all  Time. 

Edwards  P.  Incersoll. 

SOME  THINGS  WE  DON’T  CARE  ABOUT. 

Circulation  squabbles  between  local  newspapers. 

Local  contentions  over  the  award  of  public  printing. 

Personal  items  about  newspaper  or  advertising 
men  who  take  an  afternoon  trip  to  the  next  town. 

Puffs  telling  how  all  fired  smart  some  people  are. 

Announcements  about  circulation  growth,  unless 
accompanied  by  a  check  for  space  in  the  advertising 
columns. 

Pictures  of  or  articles  concerning  men  who  worked 
on  newspapers  twenty-five  years  ago  but  are  now 
clerks  in  courts,  or  holding  political  jobs. 

Reports  of  kindergarten  talks  on  advertising.  Our 
readers  are  out  of  the  primary  class. 

Arguments  in  support  of  Congressional  or  State 
legislation  bills  that  do  not  relate  to  the  newspaper 
or  advertising  business. 

Stories  about  amateur  newspapers  and  their  pub 
lishers. 

Office  bores. 

ALONG  THE  ROW. 

1915. 

Now  get  together  ev’ry  one. 

For  there  is  much  work  to  be  done. 

We  must  arrange  to  bury,  see? 

T'he  man  who  howls — calamity. 

There  is  no  business  that  is  bad — 

That  cannot  be  cured  by  an  ad — 

Provided  it  is  good  and  straight 
For  phony  ads  are  out  of  date. 

Now  is  the  time  to  cultivate 
T'he  cheerful  habit — it  is  great — 

And  hustle  out  and  look  up  trade — 

There  is  no  need  to  be  afraid 
That  times  are  going  to  be  slack. 

Prosperity  is  coming  back. 

So  smile  and  work  to  beat  the  band 
.\nd  aid  it  with  a  willing  hand. 

NO  CAUSE  FOR  ALARM. 

There  was  a  shock  in  the  Brooklyn  Standard 
Union  office  Christmas  Eve  when  Cashier  Haighes 
whispered  to  reporters  entering  the  building  the  in¬ 
formation  that  “the  boss  was  getting  rid  of  hands.” 
Terrible  visions  of  a  hard  winter  came  before  many 
of  the  staff,  and  they  hurried  to  the  City  Room, 
where  Owner  Berri  presented  each  man  with  a  hand¬ 
some  alarm  clock,  and  a  five  dollar  gold  piece. 

SOMETIMES. 

Sometimes  figures  lie,  when  connected  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  statement.  They  can  also  be  made  to  lie  in 
other  ways,  for  instance — 

POOR  OUTLOOK  FOR  SEASON. 

T'here  will  be  very  little  advertising  copy  received 
from  European  summer  resorts  next  season.  The 
business  outlook  over  there  is  bomb. 


SURE  THING. 

A  little  type 
A  little  ink 
Has  often  caused 
A  man  to  think, 
Has  put  hard  times 
Upon  the  blink 
.\nd  helped  the  staff 
To  buy  a  drink. 


FROM  THE  SKINNERSVILLE  SIGNAL. 

We  have  made  no  resolutions  for  the  new  year. 
Last  Jan.  1st  we  resolved  to  keep  out  of  debt  and 
the  resolution  was  busted  on  Jan.  14  when  a  press 
broke  and  we  had  to  give  our  note  for  the  repair  bill. 
We  do  not  intend  to  resolve  to  compel  our  advertisers 
to  swear  to  the  truth  of  their  announcements.  We 
want  to  keep  the  few  we  have. 
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PERSONALS. 


Oswald  F.  Schuette,  who  for  some 
time  has  been  the  Washington  repre¬ 
sentative  for  Leslie’s  Weekly,  will  sail 
on  January  16  for  Berlin  as  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

R.  M.  Boniheid  of  the  Central 
News  of  America  staff  returned  on  Sun-v 
day  from  Europe  where  he  spent  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  in  the  Central  News,  Ltd., 
Bureau  and  some  time  in  the  Agence- 
Fournier  Bureau  in  Paris,  which  ex¬ 
changes  news  with  the  Central  News, 
and  also  some  time  in  England  and 
France  outside  of  London  and  Paris. 

Chas.  A.  Whitman,  editor  ot  the  Vas- 
alia,  Cal.,  Delta,  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  state  board  ot  education 
of  California. 

Charles  B.  W  elch,  who  has  been  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Tacoma,  V\  ash..  Trib¬ 
une,  has  been  made  editor-in-chief  of 
that  paper. 

H.  D.  Hardreaker,  of  New  Orleans, 
La.,  has  been  made  editor  of  the  Decatur, 
Ala.,  Daily  Times,  succeeding  W.  R. 
Shelton,  who  becomes  business  manager. 

tieo.  F.  Authier,  formerly  political 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  I  rib- 
une,  and  later  secretary  to  Governor  Eb- 
erhart,  has  been  appointed  Washington 
correspondent  of  tne  Iribune  and  wnl 
commence  work  early  in  January. 

Georgene  Faulkner,  the  "Story  Lady’ 
of  the  Chicago  Herald,  went  to  Mil¬ 
waukee  the  other  day  and  appeared  as 
Mother  Goose  tor  the  Jewish  Women's 
Council. 

Dave  Meyer,  a  veteran  newspaper  art¬ 
ist  of  years  ago,  is  in  Chicago,  having 
been  in  Germany  where  he  was  arrested 
as  a  spy  and  went  broke  getting  out  and 
home.  Tie  is  now  /U  years  old  but 
claims  to  still  be  good  at  pen  and  ink 
work. 

Arthur  Ruhl,  who  has  made  a  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  European  war  reporter,  is  home 
for  the  holidays  and  is  visiting  his  par¬ 
ents  at  Rocktord,  111. 

Mary  Synon,  a  popular  Chicago  writer, 
has  just  had  puDiished  a  vo»ume  of 
stories  entitled  "The  Jbleet  Goes  By.” 

V  ictor  Whittier,  city  editor  of  the  Eau 
Claire  (Wis.)  Leader,  has  accepted  a 
position  with  the  Associated  Press  in 
their  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  office,  handling 
press  for  the  Dakotas,  Mmnesota  and 
Wisconsin. 

Alexander  H.  Brooke,  for  32  years  a 
reporter  in  Philadelphia,  is  being  urged 
to  become  a  candidate  for  police  magis¬ 
trate  in  that  city.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Philadelphia  Sporting  Writers'  As¬ 
sociation  and  very  popular. 

Donald  M.  Gunn,  formerly  New  Jer¬ 
sey  correspondent  for  New  ifork  news¬ 
papers  and  one  of  the  staff  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  Dispatch,  of  Union  Hill,  N.  J.,  has 
enlisted  in  a  Scotch  regiment  and  is  now 
in  France  on  the  tiring  line. 

U.  S.  Lemon,  a  well  known  newspaper 
man  of  Fullerton,  Cal.,  was  run  down 
and  seriously  injured  by  an  automobile 
December  22. 

Word  H.  Wood  has  been  elected  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server,  to  succeed  the  late  D.  A.  Tomp¬ 
kins. 

Robert  R.  McCormick,  one  of  the 
owners  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  been 
appointed  a  Colonel  on  the  staff  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Dunne  of  Illinois 

Lowell  Mollett,  formerly  managing 
editor  of  the  Seattle  Sun,  is  now  in  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  United  Press. 

W  .  L.  Roblin,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Winnipeg  Telegram,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  captain  and  paymaster  of  the 
Canadian  Mounted  Rifles,  now  mobiliz¬ 
ing  for  the  front.  He  has  resigned  his 
position  as  treasurer  of  the  W  estern  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  to  which  office  C.  A. 
Abraham,  president  of  the  Telegram, 
has  succeeded. 

William  Findlay,  business  manager  of 
the  Ottawa  Free  Press  and  director  of 
the  Canadian  Press  Association,  was 
elected  an  alderman  of  Ottawa  on  Jan¬ 
uary  4. 

Captain  Clive  Phillips- Woolley,  Vic¬ 
toria,  B.  C.,  Government  censor  for  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  a  former  naval  of¬ 
ficer,  was  honored  on  New  Year’s  Day 
with  a  knighthood.  Sir  Clive  has  had 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  newspaper  work 
during  his  residency,  in  British  Columbia. 


IN  NEW  YORK  TOWN. 

Charles  G.  Scholz,  formerly  business 
manager  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  and 
Mrs.  Scholz  are  planning  an  extended 
vacation  at  Bermuda  and  in  a  trip  to 
the  West  Indies. 

Harrison  M.  Parker,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  American,  is  in  New  York  on 
business. 

James  J.  Smith,  publisher  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  (Ala.)  Ledger,  is  a  New  York 
visitor. 

P.  H.  McMullen,  one  of  the  owners 
of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press,  was 
in  New  York  this  week. 

W.  J.  Yeoell,  of  the  Associated  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Syndicate,  of  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  was  on  a  business  trip  in  New 
York  this  week. 

William  H.  M’ilson,  Chicago  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  New  York  American, 
was  in  New  York  on  a  business  trip  this 
week. 

Percy  Hammond,  dramatic  critic  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  was  in  New  York 
this  week. 

Frank  C.  Buckhout,  of  the  Evening 
Mail,  took  his  seat  as  an  alderman  in 
the  Common  Council  of  his  home  town, 
Leonia,  N.  J.,  on  New  Year’s  Day. 

Eugene  Young,  telegraph  editor  of 
the  World,  is  on  a  vacation.  W.  T. 
Bliss,  of  the  telegraph  desk,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  trip  to  Havana,  Cuba. 

Dr.  S.  P.  Cohen  is  back  at  his  old 
desk  on  the  Morning  World,  as  a  re¬ 
write  man,  after  being  two  years  on  the 
American  staff. 

Miss  Mazie  E.  Clemens,  of  the  World 
Almanac  staff,  is  recuperating  after  an 
operation  in  a  city  hospital. 

Hamilton  Holt,  editor  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent,  spoke  on  “World  Peace”  be¬ 
fore  the  Men’s  Neighborhood  Club  of 
Leonia,  N.  J.,  last  Sunday  night. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  PV  D.  Caruthers  enter¬ 
tained  their  youngest  son,  Clifton  T. 
Caruthers,  at  the  Cumberland  during 
the  Christmas  holidays.  Clifton  T.  is 
business  manager  of  the  Charleston  (W. 
\  a.)  Evening  Mail. 


WEDDING  BELLS. 

J.  H.  Latshaw,  city  editor  of  the 
Mount  Carmel  (Pa.)  Item,  and  Miss 
Ruth  M.  Davis  of  that  city  were  mar¬ 
ried  December  30. 

H.  H.  Van  Loan,  editor  and  manager 
of  the  Authors’  Syndicate,  and  Miss 
Gertrude  Cameron  are  to  be  married 
early  in  January. 

Edward  W.  Brehm,  business  manager 
of  the  Cadillac  (Mich.)  News,  and  Miss 
Juno  Sheperd,  of  Alma,  Mich.,  were 
married  Christmas  day. 

J.  H.  Zerbey,  associate  editor  of  the 
Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican,  is  engaged 
to  Miss  Martha  Bannon,  grand  niece  of 
Miss  Katherine  Bannon  of  Philadelphia. 

George  Authier,  who  has  just  been  ap¬ 
pointed  \\  ashington  correspondent  of 
the  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Tribune,  and 
Miss  Nan  Dunnigan,  former  Minneapolis 
newspaperwoman,  were  married  Christ¬ 
mas  day. 

George  B.  Ulber,  managing  editor  of 
the  Westerly  (R.  1.)  Daily  Sun,  and 
Miss  Katherine  Wilbar  Of  Stoughton, 
R.  I.,  have  announced  their  engagement 


OBITUARY  NOTICES. 

E.  R.  Arbogast,  widely  known  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.,  publisher,  died  December 
28  after  a  lingering  illness. 

William  Henry  Scudder,  formerly 
managing  editor  of  the  Fort  Wayne 
(Ind.)  Sentinel,  died  at  Washington, 
U.  C.,  December  29. 

John  Cheese,  Atlanta  representative 
of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph,  and 
.\ugusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle,  died  January 
1  of  pneumonia,  aged  44  years. 

John  N.  Trump,  formerly  dramatic 
reporter  for  the  New  York  Times  and 
later  press  agent  with  the  Shuberts,  died 
in  Denver,  of  tuberculosis,  December  10, 
aged  34  years. 

John  Mullaly,  who  worked  on  the 
Tribune  under  Greeley  and  the  Post  un¬ 
der  William  Cullen  Bryant  and  was  spe¬ 
cial  correspondent  for  the  Herald,  died 
January  2  in  New  York  City  of  gen¬ 
eral  debility,  aged  79  years. 

Claude  M.  Hamilton,  for  many  years 
with  the  New  York  City  News  Associa¬ 
tion,  died  December  30  in  Brooklyn, 
aged  39  years. 


HELP  WANTED 


AavtnrtttemenU  muier  (Am  c«M«i/lcii(toi>  /I/- 
teen  cente  per  line,  each  ineertion.  ConnI 
leven  worde  to  the  line. 


Help  Wanted — Traveling  repreaentative, 
forceful  man  of  good  character  to  aell  anb- 
acriptiona  for  live  trade  paper.  Splendid  aide 
line,  liberal  commiaaion.  Addreaa  Tiade 
Paper,  care  The  Editor  and  Pubhaher. 


Reporter  wanted  who  can  get  local  newa 
and  write  it  well  for  a  live  auburban  daily. 
Call  after  3  P.  M.  Daily  Star,  Long  laland 
City. _ 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Advertiaementa  under  tA4a  olaset/loation  ont 
cent  per  word  each  ineertion. 


Composing  room  executive  wants  to  change. 
Fifteen  years’  metropolitan  and  small  city 
experience.  Efficient,  capable  and  excellent 
organizer.  Makes  good  or  quits.  Must  be 
live  connection.  No  down-and-out  paper 
wanted.  Address  “Hustler,”  care  The  Editor 
and  Publisher. 


Advertising  Solicitor,  hustler,  28,  eight 
years’  experience  soliciting  and  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  on  a  capital  daily  of  15,000 
circulation,  desires  to  make  change.  Address 
M.  T.,  care  The  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Wanted  by  thoroughly  competent  circula¬ 
tion  man,  29  years  of  age,  married,  and  ten 
years’  experience  on  one  large  live  news¬ 
paper,  a  position  as  circulation  manager  on 
a  small  daily  and  Sunday  or  assistant  circu¬ 
lation  manager  on  a  live  paper  of  60,000  cir¬ 
culation  or  over.  Southern  territory  prefer¬ 
able.  Address  D  1403,  care  The  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


FOR  SALE 


Advert, eenientt  under  (Am  claeet/ivattOK  /t/- 
teen  oente  per  tine,  each  ineertion.  Count 
seven  worde  to  the  Une. _ 


FCR  SALE — At  an  exceptional  bargain, 
slightly  used  high-speed  thirty-two  page 
cylinder  Duplex  printing  press,  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition.  Owners  having  consolidated  and  us¬ 
ing  larger  press.  Write  for  price  and  par¬ 
ticulars.  A.  McNeil,  Jr.,  Post  Publishing 
Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


For  Sale-Daily  and  weekly  newspaper  and 
job  plant  in  Illinois  city  of  6,000;  up-to-date 
equipment,  incluuing  Linotype,  etc.  Business 

flO,uij0  per  year;  net  earnings  over  $3,000. 

lust  be  cash  deal,  and  if  you  haven’t  $1(L000 
don’t  answer.  Address  D  1402,  care  The 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Advertisements  under  this  eleee^ieeMon  ton 
cente  per  Une,  each  (amtoms.  Ooemt 
seven  loorde  to  the  Une. 


DAILY  NEWS  REPOKTS. 

Special  and  Cliicago  news.  YARD’S  NEWS 
BUREAU,  167  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago 
UL 


PACIFIC  COAST 
NEWS  CORRESPONDENT 
For 

Eastern  Trade  Journals 
CLARENCE  P.  KANE 
268  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


Harry  G.  Lawrence,  of  the  Union- 
town,  Pa.,  News  Standard  reportorial 
staff,  died  Dec.  23,  at  his  father’s  home 
at  Tecumseh,  Neb.,  from  diabetes,  aged 
36. 

Thomas  Cockburn  editorial  writer  on 
the  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  World,  died  Dec. 
22,  aged  50. 

Mrs.  Tera  O’Brien  Walker,  reporter 
and  newspaper  writer  of  the  Enid,  Okla., 
Times,  died  Dec  23,  at  Denver,  from  an 
operation  for  peritonitis. 

Claude  McDonald  Hamilton,  of  the 
New  York  City  News  Association  died 
Dec.  29,  in  Brooklyn,  aged  39. 

Daniel  E.  Herby,  of  the  Newark,  N.J., 
Sunday  Call,  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
American  encyclopedia,  and  for  many 
years  with  the  Frank  Leslie  publications, 
died  Dec.  26,  aged  69  years. 

Robert  Daniels,  editor  of  the  Elling¬ 
ton,  Mo.,  Press,  died  Dec.  21. 

E.  A.  Lockwood,  editor  of  the  Aermont 
County  Sun,  at  Batavia,  Ohio,  died  Dec. 
22,  aged  60. 

W .  S.  Park,  editor  of  the  Gardener 
(Ill.)  Chronicle,  died  at  his  desk  De¬ 
cember  29,  while  writing  a  New  Year’s 
editorial.  He  was  50  years  old. 

Robert  C.  Clark,  Jr.,  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  died  January  2,  after  an  opera¬ 
tion  for  ulcer  of  the  stomach. 


Central  Indiana,  daily  or  weekly.  Prefer  to 
buy  1-3  or  1-2  interest  in  an  afternoon  piper 
carrying  position  of  editor  or  managing  editor. 
Prefer  town  of  5,000  to  10,000  and  the  leading 
paper,  profitable  enough  to  support  two  men. 
Proposition  L.  E. 


Ncw«p«p«r  Propardca 


225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

A  JOB  WELL  DONE 


Office 

The  Greenwich  News 

Greenwich,  Conn.,  January  5th,  1915. 
Harwell,  Cannon  &  McCarthy, 

Times  Building,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  At  the  conclusion  of  business 
dealings  with  your  Mr.  Cannon,  on  the  2nd 
instant,  which  resulted  in  the  sale  of  The 
News  and  The  Graphic  to  the  Greenwich 
Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  1  teel  that  I  should  ex¬ 
press  to  your  firm  my  appreciation  of  the' 
courtesies  extended  to  me  during  the  time 
that  the  transaction  was  pending,  and  attest 
to  his  skill  in  handling  a  delicate  and  some¬ 
what  difficult  combination,  and  the  forming 
of  a  corporation  to  finance  the  same.  AU 
who  met  Mr.  Cannon  express  pleasure  at  his 
acquaintance.  He  has  been  fair  in  his  deal¬ 
ings,  both  to  the  seller  and  purchasers. 

Respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)  FRED  W.  LYON. 


Advertisements  under  this  olOMflteaMML  tsi6 
cents  per  Mne,  each  insertien.  Oemd 
seven  words  to  the  Hsso. 


THE  BLACK 
DIAMOND 


Chicago— New  York— Phila¬ 
delphia,  for  20  years  the 
coal  trades’  leading  journal. 
Write  for  rates. 


WIrillEiE  THE  SOLD 


THE  FAIRBANKS  (ALASKA)  DAILY 
NEWS-MINER,  the  oldest  paper  la  Interior 
Alaska,  where  the  gold  comes  from,  reachek 
the  highest-paid  class  of  workers  in  the 
world.  There  are  only  16,000  people  in  the 
News-Miner’s  district,  but  they  produce  and 
spend  from  $5,000,000  to  $10,000,000  a  rear.  The 
amallest  piece  of  money  there  Is  ec.  piece 
which  is  the  price  of  a  newspaper,  cigar  or 
drink.  One  million  was  sent  out  of  rairoaaks 
in  one  year  to  mail-order  housea.  The  aver¬ 
age  per  inhabitant  annually  is  $135  fi^ht 
paid.  Everything  is  dear  except  advertising 
—advertising  agents  take  notice— and  the 
people  buy  whatever  they  want  when  they 
want  it 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Advertisements  under  this  olgesBIcnWan  ten 
cents  per  Une,  eeek  ineertton.  Count 
seven  worde  to  the  Mm. 


If  your  paper  does  not  have  the  larg¬ 
est  net  paid  circulation  in  your  re¬ 
spective  field,  on  regular  rate  basis — 
you  are  overlooking  an  opportunity 
by  not  learning  of  my  new  circulation 
plan— high  class  dignified  plan  that  is 
applicable  to  any  paper  in  any  town 
or  city.  Let  me  explain  it  to  you. 
On|y  publishers  or  titled  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  paper  will  receive  any 
attention — inquiries  requested  to  be 
made  on  office  stationery.  Address 
“J.  R.  B.,”  Editor  and  Publisher. 

PRINTERS — I  have  arranged  a  valuable 
series  ot  plans  for  printers,  which  will 
double  the  income  of  any  plant.  They  will 
be  sent  to  you  complete,  with  full  inatruc- 
tions  lor  operating,  for  only  $L  Write  W. 
Clement  Moore,  Business  ^iecialiat.  New 
Egypt,  N.  J. 


Well  established  publishing  qrganiaation 
would  buy  another  good  trade  paper,  ^x 
D  1364,  Euitor  and  Publisher. 


W.  L.  Morris,  editor  of  the  Laurel’ 
(Miss.)  Chronicle,  died  December  29, 
aged  71  years. 
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GAZETTE  SQUARE 

PITTSBURGH’S  NEIV  LANDMARK 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

TRIBUNE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO  '  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  ORLEANS 

1100  South  Wabash  Avenue  638-646  Sacramento  Street  649  Baronne  Street 

TORONTO:  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LTD.,  36  Lombard  Street 


The  fine  new  home  of  The  Pittsburgh 
Gazette  Times  and  The  Chronicle  lele.- 
graph,  on  Gazette  Square. 


On  it  stands  the  new  eight- 
story  building  of  The 
Pittsburgh  Gazette  Times 
and  The  Pittsburgh  Chroni¬ 
cle  Telegraph. 

The  composing  room  com¬ 
prises  the  entire  eighth  floor, 
where  have  been  put  into 
service  30  modern  multiple 
magazine  Linotypes,  displac¬ 
ing  28  old  machines  of  earlier 
models. 


The  new  installation  includes  eight 
quadruple-magazine,  quick-change  Model 
9’s,  22  two-magazine  quick-change  Model 
K’s,  and  a  Lead  and  Rule  Caster.  All  the 
units  have  individual  motor  drive  and 
constitute  a  fitting  equipment  for  an  all 
important  arm  of  this  new  and  modern 
plant.  The  city  slogan  is,  Pittsburgh 
Promotes  Progress and  the  progress 
of  Pittsburgh’s  newspapers  is  promoted 
by  multiple-magazine  Linotypes. 


Model  9  quadruple-magazine  Lino¬ 
type,  eight  of  which  go  into  service 
in  the  new  building. 


January  9, 1915 
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Linotype  vs.  Intertype 


FIRST  AND  SECOND  PATENT  SUITS 


Important  Linotype  Patents  Upheld  by  Court 


In  a  decision  recently  handed  down  by  Judge  Hough  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York,  the  International  Typesetting  Machine  Com¬ 
pany  was  declared  an  infringer  of  the  following  patents 
owned  by  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company: 

Homans . No.  830,436 

Hensley .  “  643,289 

Dodge . “  739,996 

Rogers,  Reissue  . .  “  13,489 

Among  the  patents  infringed  are  the  very  important  patents 
covering  the  TWO-LETTER  DEVICE  IN  THE  FIRST 
ELEVATOR,  and  the  METHOD  OF  MOUNTING  AND 
REMOVING  THE  MAGAZINES  FROM  THE  REAR. 

The  patents  covering  the  resistant  to  prevent  overthrow  of 
the  mold  during  justification  and  the  mold  banking  sup¬ 
ports  are  also  declared  to  have  been  infringed. 

The  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company  will  tiike  steps  to 
protect  its  rights  against  manufacture,  sale  or  use  of  the 
infringing  devices. 

A  Third  Suit  filed  by  this  Company  against  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typesetting  Machine  Company  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  New  York  is  now 
pending. 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

Tribune  Buildings  New  York^  N,  T. 
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PROFITABLE  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 

^  ADVERTISING  WRITTEN  AT  CROSS  PURPOSES. 

Copy  Which  Violates  All  Rules  Laid  Down  by  the  Ethical,  But  the  Copy  and  Purpose  Back  of 
It  Which  Have  Built  Up  the  Foremost  Leather  Goods  Business  in  the  Country — 
n^flnn  Hard  to  Write  But  Easy  to  Read. 

I  By  Harry  R.  Drummond. 


CROSS  EXPRESSIONS. 
Which  Are  Not  Cross  At  AU  But 
Characteristic  Murphyisms  That 
Help  Attract  Attention  to 
Cross  Advertising. 


Success  is  simply  failure  with  a 
fresh  coat  of  paint.  Years  of  ex¬ 
perience  have  enabled  us  to  avoid 
mistakes.  Practice  makes  perfect, 
but  one  must  first  practice  per¬ 
fectly. 


A  lady's  costume  is  like  an  or¬ 
chestra — one  piece  may  cause  dis¬ 
cord  and  spoil  the  effect.  The  bag 
should  harmonize  with  the  gown. 


Novelty  must  be  joined  with 
good  taste.  To  be  simply  up-to- 
date  is  a  paltry  ambition  except  in 
an  almanac. 


The  woman  who  can  pass  coldly 
by  the  comprehensive  display  of 
Cross  sewing  articles  and  not  en¬ 
thuse  is  no  true  daughter  of  Eve. 


To  copy  others  is  commonplace 
— ^this  is  life. 

To  create  for  others  to  imitate 
— this  is  art. 

It  is  not  what  a  man  accumu¬ 
lates  that  makes  him  objection¬ 
ably  rich — it’s  what  his  wife  does 
not  spend. 


Training  is  everything.  The 
peach  was  once  a  bitter  almond. 
Cross  goods  are  made  of  leather 
— with  a  college  education. 


The  reason  why  so  many  men 
succeed  who  mind  their  own  busi¬ 
ness  is  because  there  are  so  few 
doing  it. 

At  home  a  man  is  known  by  the 
company  he  keeps.  Abroad  by  the 
luggage  he  carries. 


The  house  that  is  not  honest 
with  itself  is  like  the  player  who 
cheats  at  solitaire  to  win  the  game. 


Excepting  the  Cross  timepiece, 
the  best  watch  we  know  of  is  the 
one  kept  by  a  loving  wife  on  her 
husband. 


a  constant  preachment  of  up  to  a  stand¬ 
ard  rather  than  down  to  a  price. 

P.  F.  Murphy,  who  was  the  Boston 
agent  for  Mark  Cross  Co.,  of  London, 
went  to  New  York  fifteen  years  ago  and 
opened  a  store.  Harness  was  the  big 


T  j-.-  •  {  thing,  but,  in  order  to  become  acquainted 

Tradition  uiforms  us  that  it  is  reason-  .  ^  introduced  his  line  by  offer- 
ably  difficult  to  make  a  s  Ik  purse  out  H  ^ 

of  a'  sow  s  ear,  and  the  logical  infer-  ^  ^  ^ 

^ce  IS  that  a  silk  Purse  is  .  saying  this  was  the  London  price,  plus 

be  desired  than  one  made  from  P>g  skm  »  Although  that  price  has  never 

Master  minds  in  advertising  te  l  us  ^  quality  has  been  some- 

tha  the  writing  of  platitudes  and  clever  ^  improved  and  now  those  hand 
witticisms  IS  not  advertising  and  that 

the  filling  of  space  with  that  kind  of  5^^,^  appearance  are  recognized  as 
copy  IS  f<wlish.  quite  the  correct  thing  in  street  gloves 

students  of  psycholo^  as  p-  j  changed  the  style  until 

plied  to  salesmanship  freely  state  that  fifteen 

»!.,  argo'  vaar.  ago  to  be  found^anywhara. 

■"Uvers  of  ar.  in  ad.e.-,j.i„g  nnhetiut-  „X'"are';’!a"a^:d'-  “o^Sj  Tarfel' 
ingly  affirm  that  pleasing  typography  and  ;  ^  ^  by  a  son,  P. 

artistic  illustrations  are  very  important  ^  j  although  P.  F.,  Sr.,  takes  a 
adjuncts  to  successful  advertising.  ^erly  interest  in  it.  But  as  P.  F..  Jr., 

from  us  to  quibble  with  any  ^  bis  father,  and  has  l«en 

of  the  above  contentions,  nor  to  contra-  ^  believe  in  the  same  ideas  and 
diet  any  of  them  in  any  way  but  m  be  needs  very  little  guidance. 

^  successful  a^ertising  of  ^ben  the  horse  went  out  of  fashion, 
the  Mark  Cross  Co.  it  will  be  necessary  ^be  harness  business  got  to 

to  knock  each  and  every  one  of  them  be  Mr.  Murphy's  idea  of  no  business  at 


into  a  cocked  hat,  so  to  speak. 


all,  and  the  wolf  was  kept  from  the  door 
by  specializing  on  leather  novelties,  trav- 


.\GAiNST  THEORY.  by  Specializing  on  leather  novelties,  trav- 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  which  we  eling  equipment,  fine  stationery  and  kin- 
all  agree  is  the  proper  place  to  begin,  dred  lines,  and,  just  as  fast  as  any  line 
it  may  be,  and  probably  is,  hard  to  make  vvas  trademarked  Cross,  it  was  auto- 
a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow’s  ear,  but  matically  standardized, 
through  the  persistent,  not  to  say  dogged  The  expense  of  advertising  is  between 
use  of  what  is  generally  considered  the  5  and  6  per  cent,  of  the  gross  sales,  and 
w-rong  kind  of  advertising  it  is  now  con-  over  90  per  cent,  of  that  money  is  spent 
sidered  infinitely  more  desirable  and  in  newspapers.  Mr.  Cross  thinks  that  by 
much  smarter  to  have  a  pigskin  purse,  using  newspaper  space  he  catalogues 
provided  it  bears  the  Cross  trademark,  his  goods  in  homeopathic  doses  and 
than  one  made  of  silk.  Advertising  gets  distribution  and  repetition  of  dis- 
could  not  make  the  mountain  go  to  Mo-  tribution  at  a  much  lower  price  per  thou- 
lianiet.  but  advertising  took  Mohamet  sand  than  through  any  other  media,  and 
to  the  mountain.  who  is  there  who  would  disabuse  his 

The  chief  point  of  interest  in  Cross  mind  of  this  idea? 
advertising  is  that  one  can  always  find  branch  stores. 

one  or  more  keenly  sarcastic  platiti^des  Through  out  of  town  people  visiting 


or  witticisms  in  each  advertisement.  Bad  New  York  and  finding  their  way  to  the 
advertising  according  to  many  master  Cross  stores  therfc  grew  up  a  demand 
minds,  but  apparently  the  kind  that  gets  for  Cross  leather  goods  elsewhere,  and 
the  money.  agencies  have  been  established  in  many 

Typographically  Cross  advertising  is  cities  throughout  the  country, 
never  attractive.  It  lacks  the  proper  Cross  agencies  are  all  smart  shops, 
dressing.  It  looks  like  hours  had  been  They  must  be  or  they  could  not  be  Cross 
spent  in  writing  it  and  minutes  on  set-  agencies.  The  prices  charged  in  other 
ting  it  up.  cities  are  the  same  as  those  charged  in 

.Artistically  the  cuts  are  bad.  They  New  York;  the  same  as  those  charged 
are  well  drawn  and  then  furnished  with  in  London,  plus  duty.  Cross  goods  are 
backgrounds  that  all  but  hide  the  articles  not  made  to  sell  on  bargain  counters, 
to  be  illustrated.  neither  is  it  permitted  to  charge  any 

NOT  A  PRICE  PROPOSITION.  price.  Goods  are  billed  to  agencies 

The  price  proposition  is  relegated  to  retail  prices  and  must  be  sold  at  bill- 
a  very  inferior  position  and  it  is  ap-  ’’^8  price.  _  Discounts  are  made  from 


eats  at  solitaire  to  win  the  game.  parently  to  be  understood  that  it  will  be  t*’’®  in  remitting  for  goods  but 

- 1  quite  high  enough  to  yield  a  profit  to  pr'ces  are  not  juggled  or  left  to  the 

the  seller,  and  low  enough  to  prove  sat-  judgment  of  the  agent. 

G^d  toste,  like  worry,  is  ac-  isfactory  to  the  buyer.  holding  “sales.” 

quirm.  It  comes  hwd  at  first,  but  Utility,  style,  novelty  and  honesty  of  Occasionally  there  are  sales  of  Cross 
custom  soon  reconcUes  us  to  it  quality  seem  to  be  the  selling  arguments  goods.  These  sales  arl  different  from 

which  these  goods  stand.  most  sales,  especially  in  the  advertising. 

Olv..  >  of  *1  advertising  which  As  a  general  rule,  whenever  a  “sale” 

1  ;  advertising  is  held  the  clioiccjf /irodudr  of  the  man- 

e  and  will  dispense  with  the  which  is  different  from  almost  all  other  ufacturer,  the  very  latest  styles,  the  best 

advertising ;  advertising  which  is  dog-  qualities  and  the  prettiest  patterns  are 
gedly  honest,  and  which  prates  stand-  ruthlessly  sacrificed  at  a  mere  fraction 
_  .  ards  all  the  time,  Oross  leather  goods  of  their  true  worth 

Our  story  is  Fke  the  dictionary  set  standards  everywhere  when  it  comes  The  funny  thing  about  Cross  goods  is 

always  changing  the  subject  to  a  question  of  the  best  and  the  best  that  the  new  goods,  the  best  styles' and 

__  i  known.  thg  choicest  patterns  are  sold  in  a  “reg- 

Ihe  i^lue  of  Cross  adv^tising  lies,  ular”  way  at  “regular”  prices,  and  the 
To  be  constantly  m  fashion  is  a  too,  in  the  way  it  is  merchandised.  Com-  goods  which  have  become  a  bit  shop 

ire — to  be  out  of  it  a  tragedy.  petitive  lines  have  tried  every  way  to  worn,  or  the  odd  pieces  from  a  previous 

break  into  this  firm  s  business.  Imita-  season  are  the  goods  included  in  the 

tions  are  brought  out  and  generally  at  sale,  and  it  is  frankly  stated  that  owing 

We  don’t  have  to  prove  Cross  prices,  but  lacking  the  Cross  to  the  condition  they  are  in  they  are  not 

lods  sunerior.  We  admit  it.  tradmark;  sales  of  leather  goods  are  worth  any  more  than  the  reduced  price, 

continually  being  held  in  practically  ev-  which  is  another  way  of  shattering  ad- 
. -  -  .  cry  store  where  leather  goods  are  car-  vertising  traditions. 

An  imperfect  Cross  article  is  as  creasinv*^  ?umhe«‘'  honest-it  is 

..  ..  .  ^easing  numbers,  are  paying  prices  unique,  it  is  well  merchandised,  cleverly 

re  as  a  dividend.  Cross  good^s  command,  paying  uncora-  written,  poorly  typed,  poorly  illustrated 

-  - plainmgly  because  Cross  advertising  is  but,  more  to  the  point,  it  is  successful. 


life  and  she  will  dispense  with  the 
necessities. 


Our  story  is  Fke  the  dictionary 
— always  changing  the  subject 

To  be  constantly  in  fashion  is  a 
bore — to  be  out  of  it  a  tragedy. 

We  don’t  have  to  prove  Cross 
goods  superior.  We  admit  it 

An  imperfect  Cross  article  is  as 
rare  as  a  dividend. 


For  Foreign  Language 
Publications  through¬ 
out  United  States  and 
Canada  consult 

MODELL 

ADVERTISING  AGENCY 

150  Nassau  Street 
New  York  City 

Telephone  Beekmsn  1141 

FOR  SALE 

Babcock  Two-Revolu¬ 
tion  Press 

Bed  34  X  47  inches,  now  runninft  in  New 
York  City  and  can  be  obtained  at  once. 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey 
NEW  YORK;  One  Madison  Avenue 


We  can  increase  your  business  — 
you  want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clippings 
yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you  how 
press  clippings  can  be  made  a  busi- 
nesa-buikler  for  you. 

BURRELLE 

60-62  Warren  Street,  New  York  City 

EsUMishtd  a  Quarttr  of  a  Ctnlury 


Most  Far  Reaching  Newspaper 
Reading  Concern  in  Existenu 

ATLAS  PRESS 
CUPPING  BUREAU 

CHARLES  HEMSTREET,  Manacer 

We  furnish  evoything  that  looks 
like  a  press  clipping  from  all  over 
the  world. 

Our  Motto-RESULTS  COUNT 


218  East  42nd  Street  New  York 


CunadUm  Press  Cilppiags 

The  problem  of  covering  the  Csnsdlsn 
Field  Is  answered  by  obtaining  the  service  of 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

which  gives  the  clipplnn  on  sU  mstteif  of 
interest  to  you,  printM  in  over  95  per  cent, 
of  the  newspapers  and  publications  of  CAN¬ 
ADA. 

We  cover  every  foot  of  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  St  our  head  office. 

74-76  CHURCH  ST.,  TORONTO,  CAN. 


Price  of  service,  regular  press  clipping 
rates— special  rates  and  discounts  to  Trade 
and  Newspapers. 


TAKE  IT  TO 


a 

J  S4  HOUBS 
iOUTor34£ 


TSPAaTBsra 
ENGRAVERS^ 
ION  EABTH  i 


PWFO  CNGW^ 

eSRassauStn  Td.  4NM  Bsahassa 
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UP-UP-UP 

1914  a  Great  Year  for  the 
BOSTON  GLOBE 

Gains  Nearly  100,000  in  Net  Paid  Daily 

Circulation 

Makes  a  Substantial  Increase  in  the  Net  Paid  Circulation 

of  the  Sunday  Globe 

For  over  thirty  years  the  Boston  Globe  has  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  respect  of  its  constituency. 
During  this  long  period  Globe  readers,  composed  of  the  best  people  in  all  walks  of  life  in  this  territory, 
have  recognized  the  Globe’s  efforts  to  produce  a  reliable  home  newspaper. 

Owing  to  their  loyal  support  the  Boston  Globe’s  history  has  been  one  of  progress. 

This  has  been  especially  true  during  the  year  1914. 

On  February  1,  1914,  the  Globe  reduced  its  price  on  the  Evening  Edition  to  one  cent,  the  Morning 
Edition  continuing  to  sell  for  two  cents. 

THE  RESULT — A  gain  of  almost  100,000  copies  per  day. in  the  net  paid  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  Boston  Daily  Globe  and  a  substantial  increase  in  the  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Sunday  Globe. 

1  he  Boston  Globe,  the  best  advertising  medium  in  New  England  for  many  years,  offers  its  advertisers 
during  1915  their  share  of  the  trade  of  almost  100,000  new  Daily  Globe  readers  and  of  many  thousands 
of  new  Sunday  Globe  readers  at  substantially  the  Same  prices  per  line  that  have  obtained  during  the 
past  year. 

The  following  figures  explain  themselves : 

ADVERTISING  TOTALS  FOR  1914 

The  total  advertising  in  the  four  Boston  newspapers  (having  Daily  and  Sunday  editions)  for  the  year 
1914  was;  •  ' 

1.  Globe.  .  8,362,521  Line.  3.  American  .  ..5,780,460  Line. 

(Showing  a  gain  of  27,771  lines  over  1913) 

2.  Post -  - 7,485,248  Lines  4.  Herald 4,345,875  Lines 

(The  above  totals  include  all  of  the  advertising  which  was  printed  in  the  various  papers  during  1914.) 

Total  Automobile  Advertising  Total  Classified  and  Want  Advts 

1.  Globe  ....  677,663  Lines  1.  Globe  ....  488,331  Advts 

312,048  DispUy— 365,615  Classified  o  o  J  o  00*1  COC  s  i  . 

2.  Pet . 316,057  Line.  2.  2nd  Paper  231,575  Advt. 


305,982  Display — 10,075  Classified 

3.  American . 293,845  Lines 

223,925  Display — 69,920  Classified 

4.  Herald . 176,049  Lines 

168,177  DispUy— 7,872  Classified 


Globe’s  Lead . 256,756  Advts 

Remember,  the  Boston  Globe  offers  you  the  best  adver¬ 
tising  medium  in  New  England:  Net  paid  circulation  Daily 
over  225,000  copies.  Net  paid  circulation  Sunday  over  280,- 
000  copies  per  issue. 


QUANTITY  -  QUALITY^  RESULTS 

You  get  all  three  when  you  use  the  Boston  Globe. 


G4G9C‘2 


FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVES: 

EASTERN:— JOHN  B.  WOODWARD.  710  Times  Building,  New  York  WESTERN:— GUY  OSBORN,  Tribune  Building.  Chiengo,  IIL 
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CIRCULATION  NEWS,  VIEWS  AND  OBSERVATIONS 

Being  a  Department  Edited  by”a  Regular  Circulation  Man  and 
Designed  to  be  Helpful  to  Circulation  Managers  £ver3rwhere. 

By  Hanrester 


IF  we  were  privileged  to  advise  every  circulation  manager 
regarding  his  program  for  the  achievement  of  success 
in  1915,  and  required  to  sum  up  that  advice  in  one  sentence, 
this  would  be  our  message;  “Be  a  ‘bear’  for  detail.” 

Necessarily  the  work  of  a  circulation  manager  is  one  of 
almost  endless  detail,  whether  he  wills  it  or  not.  Because 
of  this  very  fact  a  circulation  man  will  frequently  avoid 
what  he  regards  as  unnecessary  detail.  A  subscriber  who 
discontinues  represents  merely  the  loss  of  a  unit  of  his 
circulation,  instead  of  a  channel  of  information,  which  fol¬ 
lowed  to  its  end  will  disclose  the  subscriber’s  reasons  for 
discontinuing,  and  enlighten  him  regarding  the  measures 
necessary  to  avoid  the  discontinuance  of  other  subscriptions. 
So  too  the  failure  of  a  carrier  or  route  man  to  progress  in 
the  matter  of  increased  sale,  unless  analyzed  dosely  and 
searched  for  the  reason  for  failure,  will  not  develop  pro¬ 
tective  measures  for  the  avoidance  of  further  decreases  in 
sale. 

A  few  years  ago  a  man  was  employed  on  a  newspaper 
with  a  circulation  of  40,000  copies,  in  a  western  city,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  call  on  every  subscriber  who  had  ordered  his 
subscription  discontinued.  The  circulation  manager  who  em¬ 
ployed  him  had  decided  that  a  way  must  be  found  to  check 
the  ever  increasing  number  of  stop  orders  that  were  being 
turned  in  by  carrier  boys.  He  had  taken  up  his  work  as 
circulation  manager  only  a  short  time  before,  and  was  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  nonchalance  with  which  his  carriers’  super¬ 
intendent  accepted  orders  for  discontinuance.  He  chose  for 
his  investigator  a  nian  without  newspaper  experience,  but 
one  who  had  had  selling  experience  in  other  lines.  The  man 
was  instructed  to  make  an  effort  in  every  case  to  renew  the 
subscription.  If  indifferent  or  irregular  carrier  service  was 
given  as  the  reason  for  discontinuance,  the  investigator  was 
instructed  to  advise  the  subscriber  that  the  cause  for  com¬ 
plaint  would  be  remedied,  and  to  insist  courteously  that  the 
office  be  allowed  to  continue  delivery  at  its  own  expense 
over  a  period  of  two  weeks,  to  demonstrate  to  the  subscrib¬ 
er’s  satisfaction  that  a  perfect  delivery  would  be  attained. 

When  the  investigator  found  that  the  reason  for  discon¬ 
tinuance  was  an  overcharge  in  the  subscriber’s  account,  or, 
when  any  similar  cause  for  complaint  affecting  office  service 
was  made,  the  investigator  was  instructed  to  make  reason¬ 
able,  or,  if  necessary  liberal  adjustment.  When  criticism 
of  the  paper’s  contents — matters  of  news  or  editorial  policy, 
formed  the  basis  for  the  subscriber’s  order  to  discontinue, 
the  investigator  was  required  to  turn  in  an  exhaustive  report 
indicating  exactly  what  “sins  of  omission  or  commission” 
had  been  perpetrated  by  the  newspaper. 

Tfie  compilation  of  these  criticisms  afforded  the  circula¬ 
tion  manager  information  regarding  the  efficiency  of  his  own 
department  that  in  most  cases  was  news  to  him.  Frequently 
he  found  that  the  subscriber’s  order  to  discontinue  had  not 
been  preceded  by  any  complaint  regarding  service,  and  the 
work  of  his  investigator  disclosed  defects  in  his  organiza¬ 
tions  that  demanded  the  application  of  remedial  measures 
he  would  not  otherwise  have  thought  of. 

Changes  in  route  boundaries,  for  instance,  followed  as  a 
logical  result  of  information  gathered  by  the  investigator; 
that  the  poor  service  in  a  certain  section  of  the  city  had 
caused  a  number  of  subscribers  in  that  section  to  discon¬ 
tinue.  For  the  same  reason  a  change  of  carriers  might  be 
made  when  it  was  determinued  after  consideration  that  the 
carrier  was  not  being  called  upon  for  more  than  reasonable 
effort.  The  criticisms  also  afforded  the  circulation  manager 
the  best  possible  supporting  arguments  for  changes  in  the 
news  and  editorial  policy  of  his  paper  advocated  by  him  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  months.  It  proved  an  unfailing  barometer 
of  the  public’s  attitude  toward  certain  policies  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  It  was  detail — endless  detail — but  it  was  worth  while. 

To  refer  to  your  ledger  pages  for  the  net  sale  record  of 
city  carriers  and  country  agents  is  one  way  to  keep  posted 
on  their  progress.  To  keep  before  you  a  ready  reference 
file  tfl  which  your  agents  and  carrier  net  sales  are  posted 
on  individual  cards,  which  contain  that  information  only, 
involves  a  greater  amount  of  detail.  But  the  fellow  who 
gets  his  information  from  the  card  file  will  be  the  first  to 
notice  the  slump  of  the  agent  at  Xville,  or  the  carrier  on 
No.  9  route,  and  to  seek  the  reason  for  it;  and  invariably 
he  will  be  the  first  to  evolve  success  from  failure,  and 
progress  from  decadence. 

The  writer  of  these  lines  has  used  card  index  forms  for 
circulation  “follow-up”  of  one  kind  or  another  with  a  fair 
degree  of  success,  and  the  results  of  his  experience  are  at 
the  command  of  our  circulation  friends  who  may  desire  to 
take  advantage  of  them.  \\  hile  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  rule 
up  a  card  form  for  a  comparative  sales  record  of  individual 
workers  or  groups  of  workers  this  branch  of  the  work  some¬ 
times  has  puzzling  aspects  for  otherwise  clever  men.  We 
will  be  glad  to  help  freely  and  without  desire  for  other 
compensation  than  your  good-will,  any  of  our  friends  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  write  us,  giving  details  of  their  dis¬ 
tribution  plan — whether  direct  carrier  service  or  wholesale 
distribution  is  employed — and  indicate  what  sort  of  records 
arc  desired. 

VN'hether  or  not  you  take  advantage  of  this  offer,  at 
least  take  the  advice  hurled  at  you  herein,  and  be  a  “bear” 
for  detail  in  1915. 


OLIVER  R.  LEEDS,  after  attaining  big  success  in  the 
newspaper  circulation  work  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  has  re¬ 
signed  his  position  as  circulation  manager  of  the  Daily 
News,  to  accept  a  position  with  the  Crowell  Publishing 
Company,  publisher  of  Woman’s  Home  Companion,  The 
American  Magazine  and  Farm  and  Fireside,  in  New  York 
City.  .  .  > 

In  his  work  with  the  Crowell  Publishing  Company,  Mr. 
Leeds  will  be  associated  with  Ernest  A.  Scholz,  formerly 
business  manager  of  the  Chicago  Herald. 

*  *  m 

The  Columbus,  O.,  Dispatch  furnished  the  newsboys 
calendars  which  they,  in  turn,  sold  to  their  patrons  and 
also  donated  all  Christmas  editions.  This  is  an  annual  Dis¬ 
patch  custom. 

*  *  * 


The  Hartford,  Conn.,  Post,  on  December  22,  gave  the 
papers  to  newsboys  free  as  a  Christmas  present.  The 
sales  were  very  heavy  and  the  newsies  appreciated  the  pres¬ 
ent  very  much. 

*  m  * 

There  is  a  bitter  controversy  in  London,  England,  over 
the  propriety  of  sending  girls  into  the  streets  to  sell 
newspapers  for  the  benefit  of  relief  funds  which  have  sprung 
up  since  the  war  began.  The  Daily  Express  claims  to  have 
unearthed  a  condition  of  affairs  which'  will  speedily  grow 
into  a  national  scandal  because  of  the  practice. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 


The  newsies  of  Houston,  Tex.,  presented  G.  J.  Palmer, 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Post,  with 
a  handsome  Morocco  portfolio  as  a  Christmas  gift.  The 
Post  management  presented  the  newsies  with  free  papers  on 
Christmas. 

*  ♦  ♦ 


The  newsboys  of  Burlington,  Vt,  were  banqueted  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve,  and  were  the  recipients  of  numerous  gifts. 

*  *  * 


GA.  JACKSON,  a  newspaper  carrier  of  Richmond,  Va., 
who  sued  the  city  for  $6,000  for  injuries  sustained 
when  he  fell  into  an  excavation  has  been  awarded  $700. 


The  Newsboys’  Association  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  per¬ 
fected  arrangements  for  the  opening  of  its  new  club 
house,  at  42  South  Division  street,  January  7.  The  officers 
of  the  club  are  John  Ferris,  president ;  Louis  McCarthy,  vice- 
president;  Frank  Miano,  secretary;  Joseph  Barone,  record¬ 
ing  secretary;  Joseph  Rifargiato,  treasurer;  Paul  Carr,  ser¬ 
geant-at-arms. 

*  ♦  * 


Mayor  carter  HARRISON,  of  Chicago,  has  started 
a  movement  for  old  time  newsies  to  duplicate  the 
stunt  pulled  off  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  Columbus,  O.,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  and  other  cities,  and  sell  papers  for  a  day  for  char¬ 
ity.  He  is  an  old  time  newsie  himself  as  are  K.  M.  Landis, 
U.  S.  District  Judge;  Thos.  F.  Scully,  County  Judge;  John 
E.  Owens,  former  County  Judge,  and  Wm.  F.  Lorimer, 
former  U.  S.  Senator. 

*  *  * 


CA.  BOOTH,  long  time  circulation  manager  the  Mil- 
•  waukee  Wisconsin,  well  known  member  of  the  I.  C. 
W.  A.,  announces  that  he  is  now  connected  with  the  Demo¬ 
crat  Printing  Company,  Madison,  Wis.,  publishers  of  the 
Madison  Democrat  and  official  printers  of  the  State. 
“Charley’s”  friends,  who  are  legion,  join  in  wishing  for  him 
a  big  success  in  the  new  field;  moreover  they  know  that  he 
is  deserving  of  it  as  there  is  not  much  about  circulation  or 
job  printing  with  which  he  is  not  well  acquainted. 

*  «  * 

JAMES  H.  MARCH,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
circulation  department  of  the  Washington  (Pa.)  Ob¬ 
server  for  fourteen  years,  has  been  appointed  circulation 
manager  of  the  Uniontown  (Pa.)  Record. 

*  *  * 

HL.  STARKEY,  circulation  manager  of  the  Chicago 
•  Herald,  fell  and  broke  his  leg  in  Boston  this  week. 

*  *  * 

WJ.  M’MURRAY,  Chicago  representative  of  the  Pub- 
•  Ushers’  News  Co.,  is  in  New  York  on  a  business  trip. 
He  is  registered  at  the  Knickerbocker. 

*  *  4> 

Alex  TROUP,  publisher  of  the  New  Haven  Union, 
gave  to  the  newsdealers  and  newsboys  of  that  city  free 
of  charge  all  the  newspapers  they  could  sell  on  New  Yeat 

*  ♦  * 


Edward  Armstrong,  an  i.  c.  m.  a.  man,  circuia- 

.tion  manager  The  Duluth  Herald,  A.  C.  Weiss’s  paper, 
was  presented  a  beautiful  Past  Master’s  Jewel  on  Monday 
last  on  his  retirement  from  the  Worshipful  Mastership  of  a 
masonic  lodge  in  Duluth.  Armstrong  writes  that  he  has 
just  passed  through  a  trying  ordeal.  His  wife  recently 
underwent  a  severe  operation  while  the  guest  of  her  brother 
in  San  Francisco,  Armstrong  being  obliged  to  remain  in 
Duluth.  Mrs.  A.  is  expected  to  leave  the  hospital  this  week. 


Seven  strong  newspaj^rs —  J 
each  wields  a  force  in  its  | 
community  that  honest  ad-  I 

rertuen  oui  employ  to  edyantese.  I 


THE  CHICAGO  EVENING  POST 

(Eraalec  Dailr) 


“The 

SlMT 

Lomu*” 


ilNDIANAPOUS  STAR 

(Memiae  Dafly  and  Simdejr) 

TERRE  HAUTE  STAR 

(MorniBe  Daily  and  Sunday) 

MUNCIE  STAR 

(Moraine  Daily  and  Sunday) 


THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS 

(Morakic  Daily  and  Sunday) 

THE  DENVER  TIMES 

(Bvatiinc  Daily) 

THE  LOUISVILLE  HERALD 

(Moraine  Dolly  and  Siniday) 

The  Shaffer  Group 


THE  SEATTLE  TIMES 

'*Tha  Best  That  Money  Can  Buy** 
Circulation  for  6  months  ending 
Sept.  3(Hh,  1914,  per  P.  O.  State¬ 
ment — 

DaUy,  71,523 
Sunday,  89,079 
57,000  in  Seattle 

A  copy  to  every  family. 
Largest  circulation  by  many 
thousands  of  any  daily  or  Sunday 
paper  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast. 

During  first  nine  months  of  1914, 
the  'Times  led  the  P.  I.  by  2,85(S,700 
agate  lines.  Times  gained  307,818 
lines  and  P.  I.  lost  412,062  lines, 
compared  with  same  period  of  1913. 

LARGEST  QUANTITY 
BEST  QUALITY  CIRCULATION 
Buy  the  best  and  you  will  be 
content. 

The  S.  C.  BeiJiwith  Special  Agency 

Sole  Foreign  Repreaentativei 
New  York  Chicago  St.  Louis 


Clitcaso  examiner 

DAILY— Has  the  larsest  Chicago  City  drcul 
Uaoin  the  morning  field.  Strongest  market 
reixxts.  Best  sporting  i)ages.  Woman’s 
Forum.  Club  Notes.  Society  News. 

SUNDAY — Has  the  largest  circulation  west  of 
New  York  City.  Reaches  2  out  of  every  8 
homes  in  CUoago  and  4,100  smaller  cities 
and  towns  of  Middle  West. 

Leads  in  special  features. 

M.  D.  HUNTON  E.  C.  BODE 

220  FMi  Atc..  Hcnm  Bldg.. 

New  York  ChicagD 


Jflortba  iHetropoUsi 

FLORIDA’S  ORBATBST  NEWSPAPER 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 


GUARANTEES  TO  ALL  ADVER. 
TISERS  MORE  DAILY,  NET 
PAID,  HOME  DELIVERED  CIR¬ 
CULATION  IN  JACKSONVILLE 
AND  WITHIN  A  RADIUS  OF  100 
MILES  IN  FLORIDA  THAN  ANY 
OTHER  NEWSPAPER. 

FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVES 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

New  York,  220  Fifth  Are. 

Chicago,  Lytton  Building. 


YOU  MUST  USE  THE 


LOS  ANGELES 

£,XAMINE,K 

ta  caver  tks  GREAT  SOUTHWERT 


1 50.000 


January  9,  1915 


THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  AND  JOURNALIST. 
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THE  PITTSBURG 
PRESS 

Has  the  Largest 

Daily  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

Foreign  Advertising  Bepresentatives 

I.  A.  ELFIN,  Metropolitan  Tower,  N.  Y. 
JOBN  GLASS,  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 

There  is  no  Duplication  or  Substi¬ 
tution  in 

Pittsburg  Leader 
Circulation 

Ask  us  about  the  Pittsburgh  Terri¬ 
tory  and  in  what  way  the  Leader  is 
the  important  paper. 

VERREE.  G  CONKLIN 

Foreign  Kepraeentatlvea 

Steger  Building,  Chicago 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  Naw  York 

&he  "Buying  PohJer  of 
Post  reader  is  far  greater 
than  that  of  any  other 
newspaper  in  Pittsburgh, 

THE  PinSBURGH  POST 

CONE,  LORENZEN  ft  WOODMAN 

Foreign  Representativet 

New  York,  Kansas  City,  Chicago 

Get  the  Best  Always 

mt 

^ittsibnrg  SBiSpatcb 

Greater  Pittsburg’s  Greatest 
Newspaper 

WALLACE  O.  BROOKE. 

Bnmawlck  BnUdlng,  New  Tort 
HORACE  M.  FORD, 

Paopla'a  Oea  Bailding,  Chicago 

H.  C.  ROOK. 

Real  Eatate  Tnut  BoUdlng,  PhlhulalphU 

Do  You  Wonder  Why? 

The  leading  Pure  Food  Medium  of  New 
Jersey  is  the 

Trenton  Times 

■^e  only  New  Jersey  paper  selected  for 
]me  55,000  line  Armour  contract. 

The  largest  New  Jersey  paper  selected 
for  the  new  Westfield  campaign. 

Quality  of  circulation — 

Quantity  of  circulation — and  cooperation  of 
ue  reault-producing  kind  are  important 
factors. 

Permit  ua  to  show  you  “Why”! 

KELLY-SMITH 

228  Fifth  Avo.,  Lytton  Bldg., 

New  York  Chicago 

The  Peoria  Journal 

“Ooarantces  a  larger  bona  fide  dreulatlon 
loan  any  other  Peoria  newspaper  and  alto 
■namnt  ca  aa  much  city  drcnlaaon,  in  Pooria 
■a  n,  aa  both  other  Peoria  nawspapers 

oambined. 

H.  M.  Pindnll,  Proprintor 

H.  Eddy.  Fifth  Avf.  Bldg.,  Naw  York 

9h8A  B.  Eddy,  (Md  SouUi  Bldg.,  BcaSon 

EMr  ft  Vlfiw.  Prttia'tOaa  Kdg..  CWaago 

A’  TOP  O’  THE  WORLD 

Being  obtervationt,  pertinent  and  impertinent,  principally  about 
newspaper  advertising  and  advertisers. 


IT  IS  A  TRADITION  THROUGHOUT  the  advertising  fraternity  that 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago,  set  the  standards  for  retail  advertising, 
and  that  they  are  set  so  high  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  other  store 
to  follow  them. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  so,  as  other  stores  could  follow  the  same  stand¬ 
ards  if  the  management  would. 

In  view  of  the  .fact,  however,  that,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  these 
standards  are  not  lived  up  to,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  following  the 
Christmas  rush,  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  published  an  announcement  in  which 
they  said" 

“We  take  great  pleasure  in  making  the  announcement  that  the  volume 
of  sales  in  our  retail  store  for  the  month  of  December  to  date  has  been 
greatly  in  excess  of  any  previous  December  in  our  business  history. 

“In  the  rearrangement  of  our  business  our  aim  has  been  to  constantly 
improve  the  service,  and  we  take  pardonable  pride  in  calling  attention  to 
the  results  obtained  during  this  month,  when  the  selling  reached  propor¬ 
tions  unequaled  by  any  other  retail  store  in  the  world. 

“We  extend  thanks  to  our  many  patrons  and  employees  who  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  successful  outcome  and  hope  and  believe  that  this  gratify¬ 
ing  business  result  may  indicate  a  turn  for  the  better  in  gener2d  business 
conditions  throughout  the  country.” 

This  is  a  pretty  good  indication  that  honest  advertising  is  proBtable, 
and  that  standards,  set  and  maintained,  are  worth  while. 

*  ♦  * 

This  is  a  little  story  about  a  pair  of  Christmas  gloves.  They 
were  good  gloves,  but  the  dear  little  woman  who  sent  them  to  the 
man  seemed  to  think  that  he  had  a  wee  small  hand.  Like  most  Christmas 
gloves  they  did  not  fit,  and  he  started  out  to  try  to  exchange  them. 

They  were  not  purchased  in  New  York,  but  they  were  a  well-known 
make,  and  it  seemed  to  the  man  that  there  should  be  little  or  no  trouble 
in  exchanging  them  for  a  larger  size. 

Wanamaker’s,  Gimbel’s,  S^s’,  Macy’s  and  McCreery’s  all  were  quite 
positive  that  the  gloves  did  not  come  from  their  store,  consequently  they 
were  powerless  to  do  anything. 

At  Browning  King  &  Co.  the  clerk  said  that,  although  they  carried 
gloves  from  the  same  factory,  they  did  not  carry  that  particular  number, 
but  if  the  man  would  leave  them,  he  would  send  them  to  the  wholesale 
house,  exchange  them  for  the  proper  size  and  forward  them  to  the  man’s 
office,  which  he  did. 

Don’t  you  wish  that  you  could  write  advertising  that  would  be  as 
effective  as  ^at  courtesy  was? 

t  *  t 

IN  PRINTERS  INK  FOR  DEC.  3 1ST,  1914,  Roy  B.  Simpson  of  St. 
Louis  contributed  an  interesting  article  giving  the  retailer’s  views  on 
price  cutting  on  standard  advertised  lines,  and  brining  out,  perhaps 
intentionally,  the  fact  that  the  price  cutter  figures  are  using  this  as  a  bait, 
calculating  on  evening  up  matters  by  overcharging  the  customer  on  some¬ 
thing.  the  price  of  which  is  not  standardized. 

Manufacturers  who  advertise,  and  advertise  prices,  establish  standards 
which  serve  as  splendid  weapons  for  some  retailers  to  take  business  away 
from  their  more  conservative  neighbors. 

He  illustrates  this  scheme  with  two  transactions  in  two  drug  stores. 
One  woman,  patronizing  one  of  the  stores,  purchased  a  standard  proprie¬ 
tary  preparation  for  $1  and  a  hot  water  bottle  for  $1.  The  other  woman, 
patronizing  another  druggist,  got  her  medicine  for  75c.  and  i>aid  $1.25  for 
her  hot  water  bottle.  Each  purchase  amounted  to  $2,  and  the  “bargain” 
giver,  when  it  came  to  the  unadvertised  merchandise,  gouged  an  extra 
profit. 

It  also  brings  out  the  fact  that,  in  making  purchases  of  any  kind  you 
are  conserving  your  own  interests  by  buying  advertised  trade  marked  goods 
as  the  unknown  unmarked  kinds  are  “kited”  to  make  up  the  profit  lost  on 
the  “bait” 

*  4r 


The  new  YORK  papers  of  TANUARY  3.  1915,  carried  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  Cammeyer’s  Shoe  Store  in  which  the  announcement 
was  made  that  up  to  the  time  the  ad  was  written  this  store  had 
nurchased  17,304  pairs  of  women’s  novelty  shoes  to  sell  at  $5,  $5.50,  $6. 
$6.50,  $7.50  to  $10,  and  that  12,864  pairs  are  left  on  their  hands,  and  are 
to  be  closed  out  at  $3.95  a  pair.  This  means  that  4,440  pairs  were  sold  at 
“regular”  prices  and  that  over  65%  of  the  stock  is  to  be  closed  out  at  less 
than  cost. 

This  is  a  startling  revelation.  From  Atop  O’  The  World  it  looks  like 
either  mighty  ill  advised  buying,  poor  salesmanship  or  non-productive 
advertising  that  would  permit  such  an  awful  accumiilation. 

It  is  a  wonder  how  any  store  can  stand  up  under  such  merchandising. 


*  *  ♦ 


About  a  year  ago  the  New  York  papers  carried  an  advertise¬ 
ment,  supposedly  written  and  signed  by  William  G.  White,  in  which 
he  said  that,  having  made  enough  money  to  keep  him  the  rest  of  his  life, 
he  was  going  to  sell  out  and  retire  from  business.  The  ad  made  it  plain 
that  Mr.  White  did  not  propose  permitting  any  one  else  to  use  his  name 
in  business— hence  the  withdrawal  of  his  name. 

A  few  daiys  later  these  papers  carried  another  advertisement,  written 
by  Mr.  White,  in  which  he  said  that  he  did  not  write  the  first  advertise¬ 
ment — that  he  was  not  connected  with  the  firm,  and  had  not  been  for  two 
vears — that  no  one  had  a  right  to  use  his  name  and  the  personal  pronoun 
“I”  in  any  advertisement,  and  generally  pointing  the  whole  thing  out  as 
a  fake. 

There  are  manv  people  always  ready  to  denovmce  a  competitor’s  adver¬ 
tising  as  untruthful  and  misleading,  but  mig*'ty  few  of  them  who  will  buy 
space  to  do  so. 

If  you  have  a  conviction  that  any  advertisement  of  a  competitor  is 
unfair  to  vou  don’t  try  to  get  a  newspaper  publisher  to  take  it  upon  himself 
to  set  it  right,  but  do  like  Friend  White  did — buv  space  and  tell  your  story 
over  your  own  ugnature,  like  a  real  man.  Thot  will  put  a  quietus  on 
unfair  competition,  but  don’t  ask  someone  else  to  fight  your  battles  for  you. 


IN  wunitN  pbnnbtlvanu 

You  will  make  no  mistalna  by  amg 

The  Johnstown  Leader 

The  only  newspaper  between 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  print* 
ing  an  eight-page  two  color  Satur¬ 
day  Feature  Magazine  Section. 

S.O.  LINDB^Srt'N.  INC 

snc  lu.  KC'  reaentartv* 

18  Sa*t  Mth  Street  Nmm  Vock  Cltg 

1905-1915 

The  New  York  Times 

CIRCULATION 

Av.  Daily  and  Sunday,  Dec.,  U14. .  .Ml.tW 
Av.  Daily  and  Sunday,  Dec.,  1M4. ..188,252 

I 

ADVERTISING 

Total  Lines  Adverdtiny,  Dec.,  1814.. 788,288 
Total  Lines  Advertisinx,  Dec.,  1884.. 512,788 


The  Jewish  Moniing  Jonnial 

NBW  YORK  CITY 
(The  Only  JewMi  Morning  Pspar) 

The  ewon  net  paid  averege  dally  circti]»tlo&  o 
The  Jewleh  Morning  Journal  for  1 1 A  COn 
six  months  ending  Sept.  80,  1914,  • 
ThaJewlah  Mon^g  Journal  enjoys  the  die- 
Uncthm  oi  hartaf  taeTargeat  circulation  o4  any 
JawiA  paper  among  die  Amerioanised  Jena. 
wUen  meant  among  the  beat  purchasfaig  ate- 
ment  ot  the  Jewiah  people. 

The  Jewiah  Morning  Journal  printa  mar# 
HELP  WANTED  AOS. 
than  any  paper  In  the  city,  aaoapSng 
UmT^  York  World. 

1.  S.  WALLIS  &  SON.  Waat'n  Rapraasatatlvta 
IJM  Pint  National  Bank  Bldg..  Ohlenga 


“A  world  of  facts  lies  outside 
and  beyond  the  world  of  words.” 

Proving  its  circulation  to  ba  the  largaat 
of  the  better  kind  in  the  New  York  Even¬ 
ing  held,  THE  GLOBE  sellc  it  atrictly  aa 
a  commodity  and  baa  forced  maay  of  ita 
competitors  to  do  the  same. 

That  is  why  THE  GLOBE  coats 
less  per  line  per  thouaaad. 

Average  net  paid  circulation  for 

year  ended  December  31,  1914 .  175,488 

Net  paid  circulation  for  Decem¬ 
ber,  1914  .  178,788 


Growth  of 

THE  EVENING  MAH 

The  average  net  paid  circulation  of  The 
Evening  Mail  for  the  six  montha  ending 
September  31,  1914,  was 

157,044 

Thia  is  an  increase  of 

26,738 

over  the  corresponding  period  of  ISdJ. 


THE  NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM 

Accepts  Advertising  on  the  ab¬ 
solute  guarantee  of  the  largest 
net  paid  circulation  of  any  New 
Orleans  newspaper  or  no  pay. 

THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 

AAwrtf^SjpMaaBtaMaaa 
New  Y«k  rtftgi  iL  LaMs 
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PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  San  Francisco  (Cal.)  Press  Oub 
has  moved  to  its  new  home  on  Pine 
street,  the  first  meal  being  served  in  its 
new  quarters  being  Christmas  dinner. 


TEXAS  ADVERTISING  MEN  MEET 

A  plan  to  interest  national  advertisers 
in  the  advertising  mediums  of  Texas, 
with  a  view  to  increasing  the  volume  of 
their  business  in  the  State,  was  made  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Texas  Daily  Advertis¬ 
ing  Men  recently  at  Fort  Worth.  The 
Association  is  composed  of  men  repre¬ 
senting  newspapers  having  a  total  cir¬ 
culation  of  332.000  daily,  and  has  for  its 
purpose  the  placing  of  Texas  and  its 
newspapers  before  the  big  advertisers  of 
the  country.  The  Kansas  Editorial  Association  will 

Information  regarding  the  buying  hold  its  annual  meetijig  at  Topeka,  Jan- 
power  of  Texas  people  and  the  value  of  uary  30.  E.  E.  Kelly,  of  Toronto,  is 
Texas  newspapers  as  advertising  me-  president  of  the  .Association, 
diums  will  be  sent  to  the  national  adver¬ 
tisers  and  advertising  agencies  after 
which  follow-up  matter,  information,  in- 
S  vitations  and  statistics  will  be  mailed 
every  week  on  the  stationery  of  the  as¬ 
sociation.  The  operation  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  publicity  committee. 

A  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  were  adopted. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  annual  con¬ 
ventions  on  the  same  date  and  «t  the 
same  place  as  the  .Associated  Advertis¬ 
ing  Clubs  of  Texas.  The  next  meeting 
will  be  held  in  Waco,  February  9th  and 
10th,  1915. 

Those  in  attendance  were  A.  L.  Shu¬ 
man,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  presi¬ 
dent;  J.  P.  Black,  Temple  Telegram, 
first  vice-president;  R.  H.  Cornell, 

Houston  Chronicle,  secretary ;  A.  E. 

Clarkson,  Houston  Post,  treasurer; 

Herman  Phillipson,  Dallas  Times-Her- 
ald;  J.  L.  Mapes,  Beaumont  Enterprise;  P®  ' 

J.  C.  Wilmarth,  El  Paso  Herald;  T.  W. 

Perkins,  McKinney  Courier-Gazette;  M.  ''.’v 
H.  Rowzee.  Austin  Statesman,  and  C. 

F.  Dulin,  Fort  Worth  Record. 


WHY 

Look  Into  This  Sewing  Set  Proposition  ? 
One  Hundred  Publications  Are  Using  it  Daily 

THE  NO.  7  DANDY  SET. 


The  Tennessee  Editors’  League  meets 
at  Lewisburg  January  7  and  8.  A  splen¬ 
didly  arranged  program  is  calculated  to 
l>e  of  large  benefit  to  the  weeklies  and 
small  dailies  of  the  State. 


The  South  Dakota  Press  .Association 
reports  an  increase  in  membership  of 
over  forty  during  the  past  ten  weeks. 


It  appeals  to  every  woman — it  is  very  low  in  price,  it 
is  most  attractive  in  appearance,  it  mails  anywhere 
for  4c — there  are  142  useful  articles  for  every  day  use 
— it  has  produced  more  subscriptions  in  the  past  18 
months  than  any  premium  on  the  market.  Every 
user  boosts  it. 

Sample  2Sc.  Sold  only  by 

S.  BLAKE  WILLSDEN  &  CO. 

1606  Hey  worth  Building;,  Chicag;o 


EDITORS  AND  PUBLISHERS 


Lieut.-Col.  J.  A.  .Aiken,  former  editor 
of  the  Saskatoon  Phoenix,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  second  in  command  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  Mounted  Rifles  and  will  doubt¬ 
less  go  to  the  front  with  the  regiment. 


If  the  Central  News  can  furnish  you  as  good  service  at  a  lower  price  or  a  better 
service  at  the  same  price  you  are  paying  for  your  present  news  report,  don’t  you  think 
we  are  entitled  to  your  patronage?  We  do  not  publish  newspapers,  therefore,  are  not 
competing  with  you.  We  have  no  interest  to  serve  except  that  of  our  clients.  Our 
highest  ambition  is  to  furnish  a  complete  news  service  of  the  highest  quality.  We 
solicit  your  patronage. 

CENTRAL  NEWS,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


You  Would  Enthuse  Too 

as  many  publishers  do,  over  the  in¬ 
creased  business  and  e^iency  of  your 

Classified  Ad  Department 

if  you  were  using  the 
Winthrop  Coin  Card  Method 

of  collecting  and  soliciting. 
Prices,  samples  and  full  details  of  how 
other  papers  are  using  pur  coin  cards 
successfully  arill  be  msiled  on  request. 
Or  better  still,  send  us  your  trial  order 
now. 

tVktn  yea  mritt  us,  memlion  this  ad. 

THE  WINTHROP  PRESS 
141  East  2S(h  Street  New  York  City 


Sketches  From 


UNITED 
PRESS  i 


A  Service  where  the  picture  tells  the 
story.  No  composition— one  line  of 
type.  Best  human  interest  Service 
published;  furnished  in  mat  form, 
three  columns,  six  installments  a 
week.  Used  only  by  the  best  papers 
in  the  United  States.  Do  you  want 
proofs? 


FOR 

Afternoon  Papers 

Oeneral  OHicet,  World  Bldg.,  Now  York 


These  war  times 


THE  TEST 


WORLD  COLOR  PRINTING  CO. 
R.  S.  Grabla,  Mgr. 
Established  1900. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


CIRCULATION  is  the  big  oaaet.  To 
earn  it  and  HOLD  it  you  must  "deliver 
the  gooda."  RESULTS  are  the  true  test. 
ASK  OUR  CLIENTS  what  the  output  of 
Newspaper  Feature  Service  hat  done  and 
ia  doing  in  the  way  of  circulation-making. 
LET  US  SEND  YOU  aamplea  of  our  col¬ 
ored  comica,  daily  magazine  pagea  and 
Sunday  magazine  pagea  in  black  and 
colora. 


record!  are  in  dire  danger  of 
showing  slumps.  The  wise  pub- 
liaher  keeps  them  up  by  put¬ 
ting  on  a  trade,  industrial  or 
feature  edition.  We  believe 
that  once  you  have  put  on  an 
edition  of  this  tort,  using  the 
GALLAGHER  SERVICE,  you 
will  become  one  of  our  regular 
clients. 


WAR  NEWS 


JOHN  B.  GALLAGHER  &  CO, 


PICTURES 


Weatem  office:  120S  Cats  St.,  Joliet,  HI. 


M.  Koenigaberg,  Manager. 

41  PARK  ROW.  NEW  YORK 


Unequalled  a  a  r  v  1  c  a  . 
Moderate  pricea. 
Splendid  dally  war 
layouts  in  matrix 
form.  Special  signed 
cables  day  and  night. 

For  dataila  and  pricea 
writs  or  wire  to 

INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 
ZSS  WiUiam  St.  Now  York  Oty 


ATTENTION 


L.  Jonas  &  Co. 


Publiahera  and  Buaineaa  Managers 

The  International  Circulation  Managers’ 
.Association  from  time  to  time  have  com¬ 
petent  members  who  are  desirous  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  change  or  are  temporarily  out  of 
employment.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  have  publishers  or  business 
managers  correspond  with  the  General 
Welfare  Committee  of  the  Association. 
You  will  find  this  an  excellent  way  to 
secure  the  services  of  Class  A  men.  In¬ 
vestigate. 

Address 

General  Welfare  Committee 

I.  U.  Sears,  Chairman,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


WOOLWORTH  BUILDING 


Newsstand  back  numbers  of  all 
Newspapers 


for  the  past  five  years  can  be  obtained, 
as  well  as  out-of-town  papers  from  all 
cities.  Foreign  and  domestic  periodicals. 


TALK  BUSINESS! 

Then  Business  Will  Talk  Back  to  You 
Exclusive  Territory  for  our  Business  Re¬ 
vival  and  Trade  Extension  Editorials. 

BRUCE  W.  ULSH  COMPANY 
Prestige  Builders  Wabash.  Indiana 


Fonnorly  nt  the  Astor  Houa« 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Denver,  Colo.— The  Jerusalem  Her¬ 
ald,  a  new  daily  paper,  is  published  by 
Tolbert  R.  Ingram,  formerly  a  reporter 
on  the  Times. 

CoNNEAUT,  O. — The  Daily  Advance, 
with  morning  and  evening  editions  start¬ 
ed  January  1.  L.  R.  Benjamin  is  editor 
and  G.  Huston  city  editor. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — ^The  Daily 
Record  is  scheduled  to  make  its  initial 
appearance  January  16.  It  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  financial,  legal  and  real  estate 
news.  Garth  Hyatt  will  be  editor. 

Limon,  Colo. — The  Daily  Express  is  a 
new  paper  just  launched  here  by  O.  T. 
Rawalt,  who  formerly  published  the  pa¬ 
per  at  Paonia^ _ 

NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 

New  York — Galvanic  Printing  Plate 
and  Matrix  Co.;  $5,000;  A.  T.  Heim- 
burg,  M.  G.  Donyse,  L.  Grossman;  810 
Greenwich  street. 

New  York — (Delaware  charter) 
American  Autopress  Co.;  $300,(KX); 


printing  machinery  of  all  kinds;  Isaac 
Schmal,  New  York;  W.  P.  Wolfson, 
Chas.  B.  Johnson,  Brooklyn. 

New  York — Carey  Printing  Co.; 
$250,000;  Milton  M.  Eisenberg,  Agnes 
R.  May,  Jeremiah  G.  Mahoney;  457 
Hopkinson  avenue,  Brooklyn. 

New  York— Carroll  Printing  Co.; 
$10,000;  Edward  Carroll,  Jfr.,  Nyack; 
Chas.  G.  Behre,  New  York ;  Geo.  B. 
Studley,  Brentwood. 

New  York. — Carroll  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  $10,000.  G.  B.  Studley,  C.  G. 
Behre,  Edward  Carroll,  Jr.,  Nyack. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— Physicians  Econ¬ 
omist  Publishing  Co.;  printing  and  pu^ 
lishing;  $2,500.  Joseph  Bruder 
Yonkers.  N.  Y. — Hudsonside  Press, 
Inc.;  printing  and  publishing;  $10,000. 
John  C.  Voight. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — Marsan  Publishing 
Co.;  $10,000.  A.  F.  Cowen. 

East  Orange,  N.  J. — Liliputian  Serv¬ 
ice  Co.;  printing,  publishing;  $50,000. 
H.  H.  Picking. 

New  York  City— Thomas  Bron  In¬ 


corporation;  general  publishing;  $10;- 
000.  Frank  B.  Thomas. 


CHANGES  IN  INTEREST. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark. — J.  L.  Brady,  for¬ 
merly  editor  and  half  owner  of  the 
Lawrence  (Kan.)  Journal-World,  has 
purchased  the  Record-Times. 

West  Chester,  Pa. — The  plant  of  the 
Daily  Star,  which  ceased  publication  a 
few  weeks  ago,  has  been  purchased  by 
Morris  B.  Slack,  late  Democratic  candi¬ 
date  for  Congress. 

Chambersburg,  Pa. — It  is  reported 
that  H.  V.  Block,  editor  and  owner  of 
the  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Era,  and 
Parker  Skinner  have  purchased  the 
News  and  are  to  enlarge  it  and  make 
it  a  daily  paper. 

H.  E.  Hill  has  acquired  the  controlling 
interest  in  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Sunday 
Telegram,  from  his  father,  James  Hill. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  company 
January  5  he  was  elected  president  and 
treasurer. 

R.  A.  Harris,  proprietor  of  the  Ot¬ 


tawa  (Kan.)  Herald,  has  purchased  the 
Republic  from  Thomas  W.  Morgan  and 
will  consolidate  the  two  papers  under 
the  name  of  the  Republic.  They  are 
both  afternoon  papers. 

Tulsa,  Okla. — Publication  of  the  Son 
was  discontinued  with  the  December  26 
issue  and  the  Democrat  has  discontinued 
its  Sunday  morning  edition,  leaving  the 
morning  field  exclusively  to  the  World. 
The  Sun  will  continue  as  a  country 
weekly  paper.  _ 

New  York  World  Almanac. 

The  1915  New  York  World  Almanac, 
with  over  1,(XX)  pages,  is  by  far  the  most 
comprehensive  and  up-to-date  almanac 
on  record.  It  is  closely  set  with  all 
kinds  of  authentic  information,  edited 
almost  up  to  press  time,  and  is  a  most 
valuable  adjunct  to  not  only  every  of¬ 
fice,  but  every  home. 

This  year’s  number  excels  all  pre¬ 
vious  attempts,  not  only  from  an  infor¬ 
mative  standpoint,  but  also  typograph¬ 
ically. 


THE  FLORIDA  TIMES-UNlON 


]V[r.  ^Publisher:  Here  is  a  Record 


r,  V,X<- 


$75,000  in  Five  Feature  Editions  Since  May  6th,  1914 


I  have  just  published  for  the  Florida  Times-Union  my 
second  feature  edition  in  1914 — the  first,  May  6th,  carrying 
$18,5(X).00,  and  the  second,  Dec.  31st,  carrying  $20,000.00.  A 
wonderful  record,  I  claim,  for  this  great  newspaper  and  my 
organization.  And  the  publishers  of  the  Times-Union  were 
so  pleased  with  the  work  of  my  organization  they  have 
given  me  a  contract  to  return  in  1915  and  get  out  a  third 
edition. 

On  Feb.  1st  I  will  publish  an  edition  for  the  Tampa  Times, 


the  leading  daily  of  south  Florida,  carrying  in  excess  of  $17,- 
000.00,  which  will  break  all  records  for  a  city  this  size  in  the 
south. 

I  have  an  organization  of  upright  advertising  solicitors — 
those  whose  records  are  clean — can  come  back  and  who  solicit 
contracts  on  the  merits  of  the  proposition — and  I  am  prepared 
to  take  a  contract  on  only  two  more  dailies  for  1915. 

I  broke  the  records  in  Augusta,  Charleston,  Montgomery, 
Mobile,  Jacksonville,  Columbia  and  can  do  so  for  you.  Write 
me  for  my  proposition. 


WILL  N.  HUDIBURG 


1119  World  Bldg. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Times  Bldg. 
Oiattanooga,  Teim* 


1633  Netherwood  Ave. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
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H.  C  BRADFIELD’S  IDEA. 


Former  AdTertUing  Menager  of  the 
Cole  Motor  Car  Points  Out 
Good  Idea. 

H.  C.  Bradfield  is  the  man  who  was 
responsible  for  the  advertising  which 
made  the  fame  of  the  Cole  Car. 

He  has  recently  left  the  Cole  organiza¬ 
tion  at  Indianapolis  and  will,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected,  announce  his  future  plans  in  a 
few  days. 

The  idea  he  gives  publicity  to  in  this 
article  is  worth  a  great  deal  more  than 
a  passing  thought  from  newspaper  men. 


H.  C.  Bradfield. 


Will  the  day  come  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  when  the  exponents  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  change  their  methods 
of  solicitation  and  instead  of  selling, 
mainly,  circulation  confine  themselves  to 
selling  newspaper  advertising  and  news- 
paj^r  service? 

And  will  the  day  come  when  the  news¬ 
papers  as  a  whole  will  have  a  specialist 
who  will  be  invited  to  attend  advertis¬ 
ing  conferences  because  he  is  a  mer¬ 
chandiser  and  is  able  to  not  only  defend 
the  newspaper  interests  but  will  be  as 
valuable  an  asset  to  the  advertiser  as 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  representa¬ 
tive  is  today? 

.\t  the  present  time  the  first  question 
is  interesting.  Most  interesting  because 
at  certain  periods  when  the  manufac¬ 
turer  is  forced  to  move  a  product  he 
turns  to  advertising.  And  in  every  con¬ 
ference  the  manufacturer,  his  sales  man¬ 
ager  and  his  advertising  manager  are  in 
the  beginning  sold  on  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  because  his  national  selling  organ¬ 
ization  is  sold  on  it,  but  the  tide  turns 
because  there  is  no  one  present  to  prop¬ 
erly  defend  newspaper  advertising. 

Direct  newspaper  representatives  do 
not  attend  these  conferences.  In  fact 
it  is  seldom  that  they  get  the  inside 
information  that  an  appropriation  is 
corr.'ng.  They  generally  learn  that  busi¬ 
ness  i%  coming  through  an  advertising 
agency.  This  is  not  always  the  case, 
but  it  is  generally  so.  The  newspapers’ 
case  is  in  the  hands  of  the  advertising 
agency  handling  the  account  for  the 
manufacturer.  And  right  here  can  you 
conscientiously  name  an  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative  who  is  100  per  cent,  efficient 
(or  maybe  that  is  not  the  word,  sold 
may  be  better)  when  it  comes  to  han¬ 
dling  newspaper  advertising  as  it  should 
be  handled.  No  one  can  blame  them 
for  this  from  the  viewpoint  of  their 
making  money.  There  is  a  lot  of  detail 
work  handling  a  newspaper  schedule,  the 
commissions  are  not  big.  It  is  nothing 
in  comparison  to  the  small  amount  of 
work  entailed  in  handling  fewer  publi¬ 
cations  whose  rates  are  higher  and 
where,  because  of  higher  rates,  the  com¬ 
mission  is  naturally  larger.  Therefore 
the  newspapers’  case  is  not  in  the  best 
of  hands.  This  statement  is  open  to 
criticism  and  arguments,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  it  is  a  basic  fact.  And  there  is  no 
agency  that  I  know  of  or  ever  heard 
^of  in  a  campaign  who  went  to  bat,  first 


and  strong  on  a  newspaper  campaign 
when  there  was  a  fighting  chance  to  get 
other  advertising  O  K’d.  And  when 
later  a  page  is  wanted  for  this  weekly 
or  that  monthly  where  does  the  money 
come  from — from  the  amount  set  aside 
for  newspapers. 

There  have  been  many  advertising 
conferences  lately.  There  will  be  many 
more  in  the  next  few  weeks  and  months. 
Because  the  American  business  man 
realizes  that  advertising  is  to  be  his  sal¬ 
vation  today.  From  present  indications 
advertising  is  to  be  the  biggest  business 
for  the  next  few  months  ever  thought 
of  if  present  talked  of  plans  in  differ¬ 
ent  directions  materialize.  The  newspa¬ 
pers  will  get  some  of  it,  but  will  they 
get  what  they  ought  to  have,  what  they 
would  get  if  they  had  a  champion  in 
these  conferences? 

I  do  not  want  the  opinion  to  prevail 
that  I  am  antagonistic  in  any  respect. 
I  am  in  a  position  that  is  neutral,  I  have 
no  axe  to  grind.  I  have  been  able  to 
observe  the  question  from  all  angles. 
I  am  merely  trying  to  sum  up  for  the 
newspapers  what  I  have  seen,  overheard 
and  a  possible  solution. 

I  understand  that  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  Curtis  Publishing  Company  that  an 
advertising  appropriation  split  65-35  will 
cash  in  for  any  product  having  merit. 
That  is  65  per  cent,  of  the  appropria¬ 
tion  to  go  to  the  newspapers  to  adver¬ 
tise  price  and  place  and  35  per  cent,  to 
the  Post  for,  well,  let  us  say  prestige 
advertising. 

And  now  let  me  cite  a  little  instance 
I  overheard  with  ntference  to  a  recent 
advertising  conference  in  the  Middle 
West.  And  note  this  fact  whenever  an 
advertising  appropriation  is  up  for  dis¬ 
cussion  you  will  invariably  find  a  high 
class  Saturday  Evening  Post  salesman 
sitting  in  that  conference  or  close  so  his 
views  can  be  obtained.  But  this  cannot 
be  said  for  the  newspapers. 

Back  to  this  conference.  It  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  put  on  a  campaign  starting  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  This  to  be 
strongly  endorsed  with  a  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign.  Some  one  said  that 
to  put  on  the  kind  of  a  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  propped  it  would  cost  $15,000. 
The  advertising  agency  representative  in 
that  conference  disputed  this,  saying  it 
would  cost  $60,000.  The  officials  of  the 
company  in  the  conference  were  aghast 
in  the  wide  difference  in  the  figures. 
Forthwith  the  agency’s  office  was  asked 
to  prepare  a  schedule.  It  showed  that 
it  would  cost  $63,000. 

If  some  one  had  been  in  attendance 
at  that  conference  with  the  right  kind 
of  newspaper,  information  to  back  up  a 
newspaper  advertising  campaign  the  final 
results  might  have  been  different.  But 
where  in  all  this  country  is  there  now  a 
man  who  is  employed  to  sit  in  an  ad¬ 
vertising  conference  and  properly  handle 
the  newspapers’  interests. 

Newspaper  representatives  talk  their 
own  publications.  A  man  from  Chicago 
talks  Chicago  and  his  own  paper;  the 
man  from  New  York  likewise;  and  the 
man  from  San  Francisco,  etc.  No  one 
talks  newspapers  generally.  No  one  pro¬ 
poses  that  a  trial  campaign  be  put  on  in 
say  New  York,  Atlanta,  Chicago,  New 
Orleans,  Denver,  San  Francisco  and 
Seattle.  No  one  is  there  to  say  “Let  us 
try  fifty  newspapers  and  see  what  the 
results  will  be  on  this  particular  plan  I 
have  outlined.” 

When  a  newspaper  solicitor  goes  in  to 
talk  with  a  man  who  is  thinking  of 
spending  money  and  who  may  be  half 
sold  on  newspapers  the  different  rami¬ 
fications  of  the  various  newspaper  so¬ 
licitors  makes  him  skeptical.  It  is  too 
stupendous  a  task  for  him  and  he  sadly 
lets  it  go  to  his  advertising  agency  and 
they  let  it  go — well  the  newspaper  does 
not  get  what  it  would  have  gotten  in 
the  beginning. 

I  have  in  mind  right  now  a  big  cor¬ 
poration  figuring  on  an  advertising  cam- 
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paign.  They  are  partial  to  newspapers, 
that  is,  all  thejr  need  to  be  is  clinched. 
Individual  solicitation  by  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives  I  feel  sure  would  lose  the 
account  as  many  others  have  been  lost. 
The  concern  have  every  reason  to  use 
the  newspapers.  They  manufacture  a 
product  that  goes  to  manufacturers,  to 
dealers  and  direct  to  consumers.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  see  which  way  the  wind 
finally  blows  here.  But  I  do  say  that 
if  the  newspapers  had  a  merchandiser 
on  the  job  that  the  account  would  go 
65-35. 

The  newspapers  today  have  their  ad¬ 
vertising  department  divided  among  lo¬ 
cal  and  foreign  men.  Some  of  the  for¬ 
eign  men  are  salaried,  others,  firms  re¬ 
ceiving  commissions.  And  I  say  right 
here  that  some  of  these  foreign  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  of  the  highest  type  of 
salesmen.  But  what  do  they  call  them 
sub  rosa  in  the  advertising  agency  office 
“copy  chasers.” 

Newspapers  are  tied  up  with  contracts 
with  these  representatives.  In  the  plan 
I  am  about  to  suggest  it  is  not  necessary 
to  interfere  with  this  method  at  all. 

When  I  make  this  statement  it  comes 
from  a  conference  of  men  who  have 
been  successful  in  their  different  lines  of 
business.  Of  men  who  would  welcome 
such  an  arrangement. 

The  plan  would  be  for  the  newspapers 
or  as  many  as  possible  to  get  together 
and  employ  specialists.  Say  one  man  to 
handle  food  stuffs,  another  to  handle 
perfumes,  drugs,  etc.  (whatever  drug¬ 
gists  exploit),  another  to  handle  auto¬ 
mobile,  automobile  accessories,  another 
clothing  and  so  on  down  the  line.  Let 
these  men  be  specialists  in  the  work  set 
out  for  them  so  they  could  present  those 
special  arguments  that  mean  proper 
merchandising  of  the  special  line  they 
are  versed  in.  Let  them  sell  newspaper 
advertising  and  newspaper  service.  Let 
the  special  foreign  representatives  fight 
for  place  on  the  schedule. 

In  other  words  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  need  some  Parlins.  Parlin  is  the 
vital  that  makes  it  easy  for  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
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to  get  into  advertising  conferences.  Thej 
are  always  chuck  full  of  the  kind  of 
information  the  manufacturer  and  hit 
officials  want.  The  Chicago  Tribune  is 
the  only  publication  I  know  of  today 
that  comes  any  ways  near  having  sta¬ 
tistics  for  advertisers.  The  Tribune  caa 
always  get  an  audience  because  they 
have  information  to  impart.  Once  into 
these  conferences,  with  proper  informa¬ 
tion  the  salesmanship  end  will  provt 
itself  for  newspaper  advertising. 

And  the  specialists  for  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  would  save  many  a  manufac¬ 
turer  money  spent  in  wasteful  adver¬ 
tising.  _ 

KENTUCKY  PRESS  ASSOCIATION. 
Annual  Meeting  at  Louisville — Two- 
Day  Session. 

The  Kentucky  Press  Association  met 
in  Louisville  December  28  devoting  two 
days  to  the  consideration  of  problems 
before  the  press  of  the  State.  “Adver¬ 
tising,”  “The  Kentucky  Good  Roads 
Laws,”  “Adult  Illiteracy”  and  “The  Re¬ 
lation  of  the  Agent  to  the  Country  Pub¬ 
lisher”  were  the  important  questions  dis¬ 
cussed.  Aside  from  the  business  trans¬ 
acted  there  was  a  comprehensive  social 
program,  which,  of  course,  emphasized 
Kentucky  hospitality.  Among  those  pres¬ 
ent  were  President  J.  R.  Lemon,  O.  L. 
Roark,  of  Greeneville;  J.  R.  Catlett  and 
G.  F.  Catlett,  of  Princeton;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  A.  (jregory,  of  Central  City; 
R.  S.  Eubanks,  of  Lexington ;  Lawrence 
W.  Hager,  of  Owensboro;  Urey  Wood- 
son,  of  Owensboro;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis 
Landram,  of  Danville;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Woodsan  May,  of  Somerset ;  L.  J.  Ham- 
brick,  of  Georgetown;  F.  M.  Thomason, 
of  Georgeton;  J.  M.  .\llen,  of  Cynthi- 
ana;  B.  F.  Forgey,  of  Ashland. 


George  H.  Bryant  who  has  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Franklin,  Locomobile  and 
Velie  Companies,  has  joined  the  Wil¬ 
liams  &  Cunnyngham  advertising  agency 
of  Chicago,  and  will  handle  the  Thomas 
B.  Jeffery  Company  advertising. 


CHARLES  SEESTED 

DIRECT  REPRESENTATIVE 
41  Park  Row  New  York 

Telephone  569  Cortlandt. 


npHE  INDICATIONS  FOR  1915 
are  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  good 
year  for  business,  but  that  it  will 
require  high  class,  intensive  solicita¬ 
tion  to  get  business,  that  while  there 
will  be  a  large  amount  of  business, 
it  will  not  be  handed  indiscriminately 
to  order  takers,  but  will  go  to  those 
who  go  after  it  hardest. 

With  sixteen  years’  experience  as 
representative  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star  in  the  New  York  field,  I  am 
in  a  position  to  render  the  kind  of 
service  you  require.  Write  nie  for 
my  proposition. 
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LET  US  SEND  YOU  A  COPY  OF  OUR  BOOKLET 

“Users  of  GOSS  Presses”  T 


t  tathttS 
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TIPS  FOR  THE  AD  MANAGER. 

Charles  H.  Fuller  Company,  623  South 
Watjash  avenue,  Chicago,  111.,  is  plac¬ 
ing  28  lines  four  times  with  a  selected 
list  of  papers  for  W.  S.  Rice  (E.  M. 
Pullen). 


LESTER  NOW  SOLE  OWNER: 


Purchase*  the  Balance  of  Stock  in  ADU 1 L  DUAHi;  l  lUll J 

the  Allen-Lester  Company. 

S.  L;  Lester,  formerly' Sfecfetary  and  The  following,  newspapers  are  members  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circuit, 
treasurer  of  the  Allen-Lester  Company,  tions  and  grant  the  right  to  the  organization  to  examine,  through  qualifieil 
advertising  agents  of  Tacoma,  has  pur-  auditors  or  independent  auditing  concerns,  who  are  certified  public  account. 
Robert  M.  McMullen  Company,  Cam-  chased  the  stock  of  the  other  members  ants,  any  and  all  bills,  news-agents’  and  dealers’  reports,  papers  and  oth# 
bridge  Building.  New  York  City,  is  is-  .  records  considered  b;r  the  Board  of  Control  necessary  to  show  the  quantih 

suing  5,000  line  one  year  contracts  to  o*'  circulation,  the  sources  from  which  It  is  secured,  and  where  it  is  distiv 

Middle  West  papers  for  the  .\merican  ■  buted. 

Sugar  Company,  New  York.  -  •  ■  ^  - • -  -  — ... 


ARIZONA. 


W’asey  &  Jefferson  Advertising 
.\gency,  Chicago,  111.,  is  forwarding  1,000 
inches  to  Mississippi  papers  for  the  New 
Orleans  Coffee  Company. 


GAZETTE— Av.Cir.  6^125 . Phoenix  EVENING  MAIL. 


OHIO, 


CALIFORNIA. 


San  Francisco  PLAIN  DEALER . CleveUat 

—  - -  Circulation  for  December,  1914. 

Daily  . 1314C 

• _  Sunday  . 162JI 

I . Atlanta  VINDICATOR . Youngston 


BULLETIN 


Mahin  Advertising  .\geiicy,  104  South 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  mak¬ 
ing  1,000  line  contracts  for  N.  K.  Fair¬ 
banks  Company. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Frank  Presbrey  Company,  456  F'ourth 
avenue.  New  York  City,  is  sending  out 
to  a  selected  list  30  inch  one  time  a  week 
orders  for  47  weeks,  for  Bull  Durham, 
and  Tuxedo  Tobacco. 


DAILY  DEMOCRAT, 


. . .  Johnstow 
Wilkes-Ban 


ILLINOIS. 


TIMES-LEADER 


HERALD 


SOUTH  CAROUNA. 


HERALD-TRANSCRIPT  . Peoria  DAILY  MAIL 

JOURNAL  . 

STAR  (Circulation  21,569) 


Andersa 


Charles  H.  Fuller  Company,  623  South 
Wabash  avenue,  Chicago,  placing 

56  lines  with  a  selected  list  for  the 

Frontier  Asthma  Company  and  38  line  S.  L.  Lester. 

six  time  orders  with  Pacific  Coast  pa¬ 
pers  for  M.  H.  Jackson.  of  the  firm.  A.  H.  Allen  has  resigned 

-  as  president  to  engage  in  other  lines  of 

Roberts  &  MacAvinche.  30  North  work  and  agrees  to  leave  the  field  as  an  REGISTER  &  LEADER. .  .Des  Moines 

Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  lil.,  will  here-  advertising  agent.  r  .  .u  .  •.  tHF  TIMF'?  TOTIRNAT 

after  place  the  advertising  account  of  The  agency,  despite  the  fact  that  it  I  HE  llMEb-JOUKNAL, 
the  Amolax  Company  of  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  was  started  at  a  time  of  business  d^ 

_  pression,  has  prospered  and  is  in  excel-  _ 

...  ,  ,  lent  condition.  At  a  meeting  of  the  di-  TIMES- Pit 

.\rkenl)erg-Machen  Company.  Inc.,  the  rectors  of  the  corporation,  S.  L.  Lester  —  ”  — 

Nasby,  Toledo,  Ohio,'  will  issue  14  line  elected  president  and  treasurer. 

13  time  orders  tp.  a  few  papers  for  "The  organization  will  be  strengthened  - 

Munn  &  Company  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Jn  every  way  by  employing  men  of  THE  SUN 

- - -  known  ability  in  the  agency  line,  daUy 

NOTES  FROM  THE  AGENCIES.  — -  ia  Haltimore 

Robert  E.  Ward  announces  that  be-  A.  A.  C.  W,  CONVENTION  NOTES.  — — — 
ginning  January  I  he  will  conduct  tin-  News  regarding  preparations  for  the 
der  his  own  name  the  business  carried  Chicago  convention  of  the  Associated  p ATRTnT 
on  since  1903  under  the  name  of  Allen  .\dvertising  Clubs  of  the  World  to  be 
&  Ward,  with  offices  in  the  Brunswick  held  in  Chicago  the  week  of  June  20  12,117.  M 

Building,  New  York,  and  in  the  Adver-  is  already  developing.  Pub.  Ai 

tising  Building,  Chicago.  Fifty  advertising  men  will  preach  ser-  _ W 

-  .  mons  in  fifty  Chicago  churches  on  Sun- 

.\lcorn-Henkel,  publishers'  representa-  day  morning,  June 
tives,  313  West  34th  street.  New  York.  George  L.  Emnch.  western  manager  TRIBUNE,  Mon.  &  Eve, 
and  People’s  Gas  Building,  Chicago,  of  McCall’s  Magazine,  has,  at  the  re- 
have  lieen  appointed  foreign  advertising  Quest  of  Douglas  K.  Graves,  of  Boston, 
representatives  both  East  and  West,  of  chairman  of  the  program  committee, 
the  Alton  (111.)  Telegraph.  '^een  appomted  a  member  of  that  body. 

,  Chairman  Dunlap  of  the  convention 

T-.  ,  ...  »  _ _  committee  announces  that  Anderson  M. 

PU.USHH.  .ha.  .he  proposed  ca^n  1“5>  S'ef  H.  iSaV^.T  rte 
Of  a  large  Umted  States  Nursery  m  ^o^^^ntion  hotels  committee. 


Peoria  THE  STATE . 

(Sworn  Cir.  Mch,  1914.  D.  23,800 
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Asbury  Park 
....Elizabeth  WORLD 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 


Vancouvi 


against  the  importation  An  Informative  Rate  Card.  - 

from  ^Florida  owing  to  The  Chicago  Examiner  has  issued  a  PRESS-CHRONICLE, 
us  canker.  new  rate  card,  effective  since  January 

-  1,  which  it  claims  “is  probably  the  most 

Ad  Checking  Service,  perfect  rate  card  that  has  ever  been 
:iub  and  the  National  published  w  any  newspaper  in  the  Unit- 
ciation,  200  Fifth  avenue,  ed  States  ’  The  card  states  that  the 
have  inaugurated  a  serv-  forwarding  of  an  advertising  contract 
£king  of  advertisements*  order  to  the  Examiner  will  be  construed 
iodicals.  Sixty  publica-  acceptance  of  all  rates  and  regula- 

lecked  divided  into  five  tions  in  the  book,  even  though  the  con¬ 
's,  standards,  flats,  worn-  t^ct  or  order  is  at  variance  with  the 

ianeous.  Examiner’s  rates.  The  Examiner  re- 

' _  serves  the  right  to  reject  any  objec¬ 

tionable  advertisement  or  to  revise  ob- 
1  jectionable  phraseology;  to  lighten  cuts, 

IvCinS  borders  and  type;  to  insert  the  phrase 

“advertisement”  or  “business  notice”  or 
I  Circulation  for  (  Month*  similar  .phrase  of  its  own  selection  over 
ng  Oct.  1,  1414  any  advertisement. 


ONTARIO. 


Paterson 
.PUinfield  FREE  PRESS 


ILLINOIS 


NEW  YORK 


Buffah 


POLISH  DAILY  ZGODA . Chicago  EVENING  NEWS . 

BOLLETTINO  DELLA  SERA, 
SKANDINAVEN  . Chicago  Ne 


PENNSYLVANIA 


TIMES 


Sphinx  Club  Dinner. 

The  January  dinner,  which  will  be  held 
at  the  M'aldorf-Astoria  Tuesday,  Jan¬ 
uary  12,  and  has  been  named  the  “Made 
in  U.  S.  A.”  dinner. 

The  speakers  scheduled  are  John  H. 

Fahey,  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  “Made  in 

U.  S.  A.”;  Joseph  Hartigan,  Commis-  ert  A.  Holmes,  sales  manager  and  di- 
sioner  of  Weights  and  Measures  for  rector  of  the  Crofut  &  Knapp  Co.,  “Re- 
New  York  City,  "Advertising  the  U.  sponsibility  of  the  American  Manufac- 
S.  A.  Abroad”;  Isaac  F.  Marcrosson,  turer.”  -  ...  .  . 

author,  “Patriotism  and  Product” ;  Rob-  Each  speaker  will  be  given  20  minutes  the  Chicago  Morning  Examiner. 


THE  AVE  MARIA 


Notre  Dame 


Par  P.  O.  StateBMat 
Local  laid  circulation  average*  over 
24.000  per  fosue.  We  guarantee  the  largcat 
wait*  haM  rirralatfoa  in  New  Orlean*. 
It  ia  lea*  expenaive  and  eaaier  to  create 
a  new  market  in  a  limited  territory  by 
naing  concentrated  circulation.  The 
State*  fill*  that  need  ia  New  Orlean*. 

THE  S.  C.  BECKWITH 
SPECIAL  AGENCY 

Sole  Foreign  Repreaeatative* 

N*w  YmR  Chicago  St.  Laola 


Moatn 


J.  M.  Handley,  formerly  advertisin| 
manager  for  the  Scholl  Manufacturii^ 


GEORGIA. 

JOURNAL 

(Cir.  57,531).. 

. . .  .Atlanta 

CHRONICLE  . 

. . .  .Augusta 

LEDGER  . 

. 

. .  Columbus 
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ad  field  personals 

Newspaper  Helps 

James  A.  Tedford,  one  of  the  best 
known  men  in  the  general  advertising 
field,  has  made  a  connection 


EFFECTIVE  ADVERTISING. 


Publisher’s  Representatives 


Deserted  Wife  to 
Find  Her  Husband. 

Kiiunii  . .  ..  -  Benjamin  Hempt,  of  Chicago,  who  was 

nciu.  ‘  '  with  the  Morris  Schlanger,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 

norland  Advertising  Agency,  of  366  is  a  recent  convert  to  advertising,  and  a 

*  *  .  ..  _ ]  _  £ _ t-ii _ _ _ _ 1.1:..:*.— 

Fifth  avenue. 


WARD,  ROBERT  E. 

Bnmiwick  Bldg.,  New  York 
Advertising  Bldg,  Chkago. 


Mr.  Tedford  was  for-  firm  believer  in  newspaper  publicity, 
k  manager  of  the  Wyc-  Nearly  two  years  ago  he  left  his 

_ ^  He  was  also  with  -the  home,  his  wife  and  two  children  in  Chi- 

Morse  Industrial  and  George  B.  Van  cago  and  went  to  New  York,  where  he 

Cleve  agencies.  remained  until  six  months  ago,  when  he 

-  went  to  Rochester,  where,  under  the 

Charles  Nobbe,  for  eight  years  with  name  of  Morris  Schlanger,  he  worked 

fhp  Chas  H.  Fuller  Agency’s  New  York  for  a  clothing  firm. 
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JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  CO. 
Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y.;  Mailers  Bldg< 
Chic.;  Chemical  Bldg,  St  Louis. 


office,  and  for  several  years  office  man-  The  wife,  hoping  to  locate  hubby,  told 
ager  and  solicitor  for  its  successor,  her  troubles  to  a  newspaper  and  fur- 
Henry  Decker,  Ltd.,  has  joined  the  so-  nished  a  picture  of  Bennie, 
liciting  force  of  Ewing  &  Miles  Adver-  The  paper  went  to  Rochester,  he  was 
tising  Agency,  Flatiron  Building,  New  recognized  and  a  big,  brutal  policeman 

York.  _  put  Mawruss  in  jail,  where  he  stayed 

.  .  until  an  official  escort  arrived  from 

Frank  A.  Cox,  advertising  manager  of  Chicago  to  see  that  he  get’s  back  to 
Stoehr  and  Fisher,  Scranton,  Pa.,  has  friend  wife  safely. 

been  made  director  of  publicity  for  the  fjg  rnay  not  care  to  be  quoted  as  say- 
M.  J.  Whittall  Rug  Co.,  \V  orcester.  Mass.  j,^g  pays,  but  he  will  not  question  the 

-  fact  that  it  is  effective. 

M’.  H.  Baker  has  resigned  as  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  English  Woolen 
\Blls  Co.  and  opened  a  service  agency 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  was  with  the 
English  Woolen  Mills  Co.  for  eleven  P.^P^, 
years  and  was  formerly  advertising'  th-  4/ 
manager  for  B.  Kuppenheimer  &  Co.,  ui  rciciciuc  lui  auv 
Cahn.  Wanpold  &  Co.  and  Schlesinger  mg  agents,  managers 
&  Mayer,  Chicago. 


BROOKE,  WALLACE  Q.  ft  SON, 
225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
TeL  4955  Madison  Sq. 


BUDD,  THE  JOHN,  COMPANY 
Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y.;  Tribune  Bldg. 
Chic.;  Chemical  Bldg,  St.  Louis. 


NEWSPAPER  ACTIVITIES. 

The  Chicago  Morning  Examiner’s 
Christmas  benefit  and  doll  pageant  for 
its  fund  to  provide  Christmas  dinners 
Ayer  •  Newspaper  Directory.  the  poor  of  Chicago  netted  $17,000, 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son’s  American  News-  the  largest  sum  ever  received  by  any 
piipcT  Annual  and  Directory  for  1915,  Chicago  newspaper  for  a  Christmas  poor 
the  47th  issue  of  that  indispensible  work  fund.  .All  the  principal  actors  and  ac- 
of  reference  for  advertisers,  advertis-  tres.ses  in  Chicago  for  the  past  several 
„  „  ,  „  5  and  newspaper  weeks  participated,  not  only  in  the  bene- 

publishers  has  made  its  appearance,  fits,  but  sang  in  the  various  restaurants 
There  are  other  newspaper  directories  and  cafes  throughout  the  city,  taking  up 
besides  Ayer’s,  but  none  of  them  pre-  collections. 

tend  to  cover  the  field  so  accurately  and  The  Meadville,  Pa.,  Tribune  has  moved 
thoroughly.  The  scope  of  the  annual  into  its  new  building  and  issued  a  spe- 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  lists  24,-  cial  forty-page  edition  as  a  Christmas 
724  publications  of  all  kinds,  an  increase  number  and  commemorating  the  new 
of  197  over  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  move. 

entire  number  2,661  are  dailies  a  gain  On  Dec.  20th  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
of  IS.  A  new  feature  of  this  year’s  di-  Press  issued  a  sixteen  section,  144-page 
rectory  is  the  growing  of  the  column  paper,  carrying  the  greatest  amount  of 
widths  in  pica  ems  which  will  prove  of  advertising  every  carried  in  any  North- 
great  assistance  to  national  advertisers-  west  newspaper. 

in  laying  out  their  ads.  The  book  con-  - 

tains  classified  lists  of  publications,  and  NEW  AD  INCORPORATIONS, 
maps  of  all  the  States  and  Canada,  pop-  New  York — Carney  and  Kerr;  $15,- 
ulation  of  all  places  m  the  United  States  qqq-  attorneys,  Satterlee,  Canfield  and 
and  Canada  having  3,(XX)  or  more  m-  stone  •  49  Wall  street, 
habitants.  _  ’  „  .  . 

Boston  —  Boston  Advertising  Co. ; 
Knill-Chamberlain-Hunter,  Inc.,  122  $100,000.  E.  F.  Damon,  B.  F.  Thorn- 
South  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago,  and  burg,  H.  M.  Rodden. 

’s  League,  at  225  Fifth  avenue.  New  York,  have  been  - 

ec.  22,  elected  appointed  foreign  advertising  representa-  pire  destroyed  the  plants  of  the 
nt;  Geo.  M.  tives  of  the  Herald  Transcript,  Peoria,  Wood  County  Journal  and  the  Eliza- 
I  •  ”•  Ross,  111.  bgth  Messenger  at  Bellaire,  O.,  recently. 


CARPENTER-SCHEERER  COM 
PANY 

Fifth  Ave.  Bldg.,  New  York. 
People’s  Gas  Bid*.,  ChiesfO. 


instow 


CONE.  LORENZEN  ft  WOOD¬ 
MAN 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y,;  Advtg.  Bldg. 
Chic.;  Gumbel  Bldg.,  Kansas  City., 


DE  CLERQUE,  HENRY. 

Chicago  Office,  5  S.  Wabash  Ave 
New  York  Office,  1  W.  34th  St. 

KEATOR,  A.  R 

601  Hartford  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

TeL  Randolph  6065. 

171  Maffison  Av.,  New  York. 


laahvil 


NORTHROP,  FRANK  R. 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
TeL  Madison  Sq.  2042. 


John  A.  Kern  has  been  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Cleveland  (O.) 
Leader. 


O’FLAHERTY’S  N.  Y.  SUBURB. 
LIST 

22  North  William  St.,  New  York. 
TeL  Beekman  3636. 


PAYNE.  G.  LOGAN.  CO. 

747-8  Marquette  Bldg.,  Cbicai,:.;  200 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  40  Brom- 
field  St.,  Boston. 


VERREE  ft  CONKLIN,  Inc. 

225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
-  TeL  Madiaon  Sq.  962. 


BUILD  YOUR  CLASSIFIED  MEDIUM  RIGHT 


Increased  volume,  improved  service  to  readers  and  advertisers, 
efficient  constructive  sales  organizations,  and  additional  increased 
revenue,  are  the  results  of  our  methods  for  several  of  the  largest 
classified  mediums  in  the  United  States. 


Advertising  Agents 


AMERICAN  SPORTS  PUJ.  CO, 
21  Warren  St.  New  York. 

TeL  Barcby  7095. 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICE. 

Subscription:  Two  Dollars  a  year  in  the 
United  States  and  Colonial  Possessions,  $2.50 
a  year  in  Canada  and  $3.00  foreign. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  publication  should 
be  maileo  to  the  home  address  to  insuiu 
prompt  delivery. 

The  Editor  and  Publisher  page  contains 
572  agate  lines,  168  on  four. 

The  columns  are  13  picas. 

Advertising  will  not  be  accepted  for  the 
three  pages  of  the  paper. 

Advertising  Rates:  Transient  Display  2Sc. 
an  agate  line. 

Liberal  discounts  are  allowed  on  either 
time  or  space  contracts. 

Small  advertisements  under  proper  classi* 
ncation  will  be  charged  as  follows:  Fos  Sale 
*°d  mlp  Wanted  fifteen  cents  a  line;  Busi- 
ness  Opportunity  and  Miscellaneous  ten  cents 
a  line,  and  Situations  one  cent  a  word;  see 
classified  pages. 

The  Editor  and  Publisher  can  be  found  on 
sale  each  week  at  the  following  newsstands: 

,  New  York— World  Building,  'Tribune  Build- 
15^’  Row  Building,  l5)  Nassau  street. 

Manning’s  (opposite  the  World  Building).  33 
.Row;  The  Woolworth  Building,  'Times 

,  K  ^o>'^y-**oond  street  and  Broadway, 
at  basement  entrance  to  Subway;  Brentano's 
Book  Store,  Twenty-sixth  street  and  Fifth 
avenue,  and  Mack’s,  opposite  Macy’s  on 
Thirtv-fourth  street. 

Philadelphia-L.  G.  Rau,  7th  and  Chestnut 
•treets. 

jj*’j^‘t»burgh-Davis  Book  Shop,  416  Wood 

P,y^‘»>’‘“4ton,  D.  C— Bert  E.  Trenis,  511 
f^rteenth  street,  N.  W. 

®ook  Shop,  71  East  Adams 
News  Co.,  Monroe  street. 

Cleveland— Schroeder’s  News  Store,  Su- 
opposite  Post  Office. 

•treeV**''^^*°*”°°  News  Co.,  69  Lameu 


THE  BASIL  L.  SMITH  SYSTEM 


ancouvi 


will  build  for  you  a  perfoct  and  profitablo 
claaaifiad  uodium. 

Coat  of  our  aorvico  entiroly  dopeadont  an 
incraaaad  buaineaa. 


COLLINS  ARMSTRONG,  INC. 
Advertifing  ft  Sales  Service. 
115  Broadway,  New  York. 


BRICKA,  GEORGE  W..  Adv. 
114-116  East  28th  St..  New 
TeL  9101-9102  Mad.  Sq. 


PhiUdelphia  Address,  BASIL  L.  SMITH,  Haverford,  Pa. 


FRANK,  ALBERT  ft  CO. 
26-28  Beaver  St,  New  Yor! 
Tel.  Broad  3831 


A  PUBLICATION  ON  THE  NEWS-STAND 
SAVES  MANY  FROM  THE  JUNK  PILE 

Eatabliahed  1812 

DUHAN  BROTHERS 


HOWLAND.  H.  S.  ADV.  AGCY. 
Inc. 

20  Broad  St,  New  York.  i 

TeL  Rector  2573.  • 


Circulation 

Buflders 

BiU 

Posting 

Advertising 

Display 

Periodical 

Promotion 


Distributing 

Specialists 

Daily 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Newspapers 

Periodicals 


GUENTHER-BRADPORD  ft  COu 
Chiesge,  IlL  I 


NEWSPAPERS  AND 
PERIODICALS 

TRIBUNE  BUILDING 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  be:  iRS  ADV.  AGENCY. 
Latin-American  "Spedallsts.' 
Main  Offices,  Havana,  '^bs. 
N.  Y.  Office.  Flatiron  Bldy.. 


THE  EXPORT  ADV.  AGENCY 
Specialists  on  Export  Aiviatiiiagk 
CSiicago,  HL  “ 


Telephone  3584  Beekman 


THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  AND  JOURNALIST. 


This  tremendous  volume  of  advertising 
was  far  greater  than  the  amount  printed  by 
any  other  Chicago  newspaper. 

It  was,  47  per  cent,  of  all  the  advertising 
printed  by  all  the  morning  newspapers  of 
Chicago. 

It  was  within  4,959.27  columns  of  as  much 
advertising  as  was  printed  by  the  other 
Chicago  morning  papers  combined,  even 
though  the  total  of  these  other  papers  in¬ 
cludes  a1)out  4,000  columns  of  advertising 
that  THE  TRIBUNE  refuses. 

The  average  paid  circulation  of  THE 
CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  for.  the  month  of 
December,  1914,  was: 


In  morning  circulation  THE  CHICAGO 
^nUTiUNEj^ijow  ranks  third  in  the  United 


Chicago  THE  TRIBUNE’S  com¬ 
manding.,  lead  in  morning  circulation  has 
further  increased  and  the  city  circula- 
THE  DAILY  TRIBUNE  is  now 
greater  than  that  of  the  other  Chicago  morn- 
lug  pers  combined. 

‘'in'Sunday  circulation  THE  CHICAGO 
TRIB‘UNE'’no>^’  ranks  second  in  the  United 
States. 

In  Chicago  the  circulation  of  THE  SUN- 
,  DAY  tRIBUNE  is  considerably  in  excess 
'  of  that  "‘of  any  other  Sunday  paper,  and  the 
city  circulation  of  THE  SUNDAY  TRIB- 
nearly  three  times  as  great  as  that 
of  one  Chicago  Sunday  paper,  and  at  least 
fifteen*  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  an- 
other. 

^  In  volume  of  advertising  printed,  THE 
CHICAGO  ^TRIBUNE  ranks  first  among 
^  ifill  the  newspapers  in  the  first  four  cities  of 
'vihe'  United  States. 

For  the  vear  ending  December  31,  1914, 
THE  CHIGAUO  TRIBUNE  printed  43,- 
,  *^.^2.59  columns  of  advertising  with  a  gain 
in^di^play  advertising  of  884.26  columns 
_jOy^,d9I3,  its  biggest  previous  year. 


Daily  . . 
Sunday 


From  its  first  circulation  statement  under 
the  Federal  Laws  for  the  six  months  ending 
September  30, 1912,  to  the  present  time,  THE 
CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  shows  an  unbroken 
record  of  steady  increase  that  surpasses  that 
of  any  other  newspaper  in  the  world. 

The  daily  increase  during  this  period  was 
99,912  or  45  per  cent. 

The  Sunday  increase  during  this  period 
was  231,410  or  76  per  cent. 

Less  than  one  per  cent,  of  all  the  daily 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada  have  a  total  circulation  as  great  as  this 
increase  of  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  in 
this  comparatively  short  period. 

To  our  readers  and  our  advertisers  who, 
in  appreciation  of  THE  CHICAGO  TRIB¬ 
UNE’S  service,  have  given  their  support  and 
patronage,  we  extend  our  heartfelt  thanks. 


The  World’s  Greatest  Newspaper 

^  (Trad*  Mark  RcSistcrcd) 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

Eastern  Advertising  Office:  1216  Groisic  Bldg.,  220  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
Pacific  Coast  Advertising  Office:  742  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


